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9” Model A Precision Bench Lathe 


—12-speed drive, less electrical equip- 
ment, f.o.b. factory— $444. Other 9” 
Lathes from $266. 
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Light Ten Model A 
Precision Floor Lathe 


—metal column base, underneath mo- 
tor drive, less electrical equipment, 
f.o.b. factory—$854. Other Light Ten 
Lathes from $369. 


SOUTH BEND LATHES 


The simplicity of South Bend 9” and Light Ten Lathes has 
made them popular with both students and instructors. It 
opens the way to quick development of handling skill which 
means less work spoilage and student supervision. 


Their practical design provides safety features that reduce 
the possibility of student injuries or equipment damage. 
These precision lathes, constructed for industrial pro- 
duction work, can withstand student usage with a minimum 
of maintenance. 


Mail the coupon for complete information on how you get more 


Exclusive Safety Feature for your money in South Bend Machine Tools—in every way. 


Only South Bend 9” and Light Ten 
Lathes with Underneath Motor Drive 
have this patented automatic safety SOUTH BEND LATHE, SOUTH BEND 22, IND. 


interlock which prevents opening of c : 
gear guard ‘“‘A”’ or headstock cover Send information on ___—————sé&9”” Lathes, __———_—SC@LLight’. Ten Lathes, 
“B” unless belt tension lever “L”’ is ___ 10” to 16-24” Engine and Toolroom Lathes, as Turret 
moved to position “R’” which disen- Lathes, Milling Machines, Shapers, Drill 
gages the motor drive. ; 
ye : Presses, Pedestal Grinders. 
Name 


Address 


Street__ ; <A City & State 
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 fpesen OF THE AMERICAN Vo- so 
CATIONAL JOURNAL’S editorial - sf 
board provided full coverage of the eer 
St. Louis program for this post-con- k men] — Look for DFPA trademarks—your 
j j PLYDANEL assurance of DFPA quality-tested 
vention Issue. h. “ fir plywood. PLYPANEL is versatile 
In the past, convention reporting J one-side grade of Interior-type fir 


4 a : wagy plywood. For all outdoor uses, in- 
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persons. At the St. Louis Conven- . aS 
tion, the Editorial Board met a day in Ks) 

SS ee INSIST ON DFPA-INSPECTED FIR PLYWOOD 
planned to handle coverage for their 
respective divisions. 

AVA orchids go to the following 
who efficiently handled their “beats” 


during convention week. They are: — —o- 
George P. Deyoe, agricultural educa- 
tion; Arthur L. Walker, representing 


McKee Fisk, business education; Wil- 
liam B. Logan and T. Carl Brown, for classroom projects 
distributive education; William R. 


Mason, industrial arts; Russell K. 
Britton, trade and industrial educa- 
tion; and Julia Dalrymple, represent- 


ing Bernice McCullar, for home eco- 
nomics education. 

Others who helped gather the news 
for this issue include Cecil E. Stanley, oe SANS YO 
Bernice Anderson, Lowell A. Burkett, MAIL COUPON—THAT’S ALL! 
Elizabeth Horton, and Thomas Demp- 
sey of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Dr. Melvin L. Barlow, University 
of California at Los Angeles, assisted | [UTILITY TABLE (J CHILD’S TABLE AND STOOLS [J PATIO FURNITURE 
with photographic coverage. Photos 
in this issue are by Dr. Barlow and 
Vincent Connolly, whose services 
were available through the courtesy of | 1 UTILITY SHELVES [ TRAIN TABLE CABINET C 15’ SAILBOAT 
Ransdell, Inc., JoURNAL printers. (1) TOOL-CABINET WORKBENCH [] COVERED SAND BOX [J 20’ SAILBOAT 


D. Stanton McCarney, Ransdell ac- | [> pouste purty DESK [1] TOY STORAGE BLOCKS 1 113” OUTBOARD 
count executive, assisted with both 


, ‘ : ( COFFEE TABLE (] PORTABLE GARDEN CADDY _[[] 9’ FLAT BOTTOM DINGHY 
reporting and photographic services. 

The JourNAL acknowledges with | [1 BEDSIDE TABLE [1 SECTIONAL PATIO TABLES [1] 7’9” PRAM DINGHY 
sincere appreciation the work of these | [J STUDENT'S DESK [1] OUTDOOR ~  [ 13'4” OUTBOARD 


people in compiling coverage of the | [ chest OF DRAWERS — 
Golden Anniversary Convention. 


to industrial: arts instructors 
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You will know all about the goals and DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION, DEPT. AV, TACOMA 2, WASH. 


methods and purposes of vocational education 
when you read these two paniphlets— Without obligation or charge, please send me a copy of the plans | have checked above. 

What Makes Education Vocational? by J. 
Fred Ingram, Past President of American 
Vocational Association 

Vocational Education for American Youth 
They have just been published by the AVA SCHOOL 
and they are free! 


NAME 








Write for your copies now! ADDRESS 
American Vocational Association 
1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 

s ZONE STATE oe 
Washington 5, D. C. Fern (Good in USA Only) 

























































































Best way to show the world 
the work your students do... 


(and Ford will help you do it!) 


Wouldn't you profit from a public 
exhibit of your students’ work right 
in your community? Ford Motor 
Company will give you valuable as- 
sistance — yours by writing to the 
address below. 

There were 41 of these exhibits 
throughout the country last year... 
all highly successful. Known as Stu- 
dent Craftsmen’s Fairs, they served as 
local “showcases” for school projects 
entered in Ford’s nationwide Indus- 
trial Arts Awards Program. 


IAA is growing fast. Last year, 


FORD INDUSTRIAL 


under supervision of enthusiastic In- 
dustrial Arts teachers countrywide, 
over 35,000 students competed for 
coast-to-coast recognition, hundreds 
of cash prizes, and exciting all-ex- 
pense trips to Detroit. 


For full details regarding the 1957 f 
program, for rules and entry blanks, 
and for ideas that will help you hold 
a Student Craftsmen’s Fair in your 
locale, address your request to Ford F 
Industrial Arts Awards, Ford Motor f 
Company, The American Road, Dear- 
born, Michigan. 
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THE COVER 


Shown in rostrum poses at the St. Louis 
meeting are, |. to r.: Roy Fairbrother, 
William R. Mason, Shriver Coover, Dor- 
othy Lawson, M. D. Mobley, Lowell A. 
Burkett, R. E. Bass, J. F. Ingram, Eva W. 
Scully, Samuel L. Fick, Charles W. Syl- 


vester and Arthur L. Walker. Mrs. Scully 
is the new President of the AVA. 


AVA OFFICERS 


President—Eva W. Scully 

Arizona State Department of Education 
Past President—J. F. Ingram 

Alabama State Department of Education 
Executive Secretary—M. D. Mobley 

1010 Vermont Ave., N.W.., 

Washington, D. C. 


Treasurer—Charles W. Sylvester 
6429 Blenheim Rd., Baltimore, Md. 


VICE PRESIDENTS 


Agriculture—R. E. Bass 

Virginia State Department of Education 
Business—Arthur L. Walker 

Virginia State Department of Education 
Distributive—Roy Fairbrother 

Wisconsin State Dept., Voc'l and Adult Educ. 
Home Economics—Dorothy S. Lawson 
New York State Education Department 
Industrial Arts—William R. Mason 
Cleveland, Ohio, Board of Education 
Trade and Industrial—Samuel L. Fick 
California State Department of Education 





Agriculture—George P. Deyoe 
University of Illinois 
Business—McKee Fisk 

Fresno State College, Calif. 


Distributive—William B. Logan 
Ohio State University 


Home Economics—Bernice McCullar 
Georgia State Department of Education 


Industrial Arts—William R. Mason 
Cleveland, Ohio, Board of Education 


Trade & Industrial—Russell K. Britton 
Denver, Colo., Board of Education 


THE JOURNAL THIS MONTH 


SPECIALS 


Half-Century Reminiscence 


by W. T. Schathorst 








The Spirit of St. Louis 
The President’s Report 


by the Editorial Board 
by J. F. Ingram 





Skills and Cold War 


by Senator Stuart Symington 





Testimonials. 





Time Out for Commercials 


by Products of the Program 





Conventionalities . . 
AVA Officers 


. AVA at Work and Play 











President Scully Outlines Goals____ 
Report of the Executive Secretary 
Our Impact on Eternity_. 


by Eva W. Scully 
by Dr. M. D. Mobley 
by Dr. Benjamin C. Willis 





In Tribute and in Recognition 
The Ship’s Citation 








New AVA Life Members 
Resolutions 
AVA Convention Flashes 
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The American Vocational Journal is published 
monthly, September to May, inclusive, by the 
American Vocational Association, Inc. Entered 
as second class matter at the Post Office at 
Washington, D. C., under Act of March 3, 


JANUARY, 1957 


1879. Contents are copyrighted by the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, Inc. All members 
of the American Vocational Association, Inc., 
receive the Journal; 25 per cent or more of 
membership dues reserved for Journal. Mem- 


bership applications should be submitted 
through state vocational association secretaries. 
Orders for subscriptions for libraries and non- 
members at $3.00 a year should be sent to 
AVA headquarters, 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
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Clip this Coupon 





Send for BIG, NEW 


FREE 
CATALOG 


_ | McKNIGHT'S 
SY 
“TELL-AND-SHOW HOW-TO” 


SHOP BOOKS 


Projects in metals, woodwork, electricity 
Teaching industrial arts & 
vocational subjects 


America’s most popular shop books for 
school text and home shop reference use. 
Our big brand new catalog lists dozens 
of interesting, easy-to-read & understand 
shop books . . . all profusely illustrated 
with “hands at work” photos and draw- 
ings. 


JUST A FEW 
OF THE SUB- 
JECTS COVERED 
Woodworking 
Metalworking 


Shop and general 
electricity 


Drafting Why not send for your copy now! 





Drawing McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co., 


Dept. 414, Bloomington, Illinois 
Blueprint Send me your big, new catalog today! 
reading Name 
School. 
Address 
City ” State 


Printing 





Ceramics 
Bookbinding 


Leathercraft 
































wae ae PLASTICS CATALOG | 


Now Ready for Teachers of Industrial Arts 


BRINGS YOU ONE OF AMERICA’S FINEST SELECTIONS 
OF PLASTICS AND CRAFT SUPPLIES, AND FEATURES 





EVERYTHING YOU NEED FOR INTERNAL CARVING. 


Send for FREE copy today! Contains hundreds of items—fully illus- 
trated. Gives school discounts on all the plastics, tools, supplies and 
equipment you need for shop projects in plastics. 


e Plastic Shapes and Accessories e Findings 
e Sheets e Tubing e Rods e Manuals 
e Salvage Material e Drills ¢ Tools 
e Ready-to-Carve Gift Items 


FREE! Internal Carving Instruc- D. W. Cope Plastics 


tion Sheets to give to students. 
Advise number you need on 11640-X Bellefontaine Rd., 
St. Louis 15, Mo. 

















school letterhead. 
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STILL AVAILABLE! 


Be sure to order your copies of the December 
American Vocational Journal—Golden Anniver- 
sary Issue—while the supply lasts. The Journal's 
record of 50 years of progress in vocational and 
practical arts education is an exclusive refer- 
ence for use through the years ahead. 


Order today from AVA! 


$1 each; 10 per cent discount on orders over 9 











HALF-CENTURY REMINISCENCE 


W. T. Schnathorst, Supervisor, Educational Service, 
International Harvester, had a sparkling speech for the 
agricultural education division of the AVA, presented at 
the luncheon his company sponsored Dec. 3. 

Mr. Schnathorst referred to the founding of the AVA 
in 1906 and asked: 

“Now, was it any different back in 1906? I doubt it 
because Mark Hanna, while riding back to Washington, 
D. C., on President McKinley’s funeral train in 1897, 
made this statement to an official: 

You know, he said, I told President McKinley it was 
a big mistake to nominate that wild man for vice presi- 
dent, and now that cowboy is President of the United 
States! 

“Yes, Theodore Roosevelt was President all right, and 
every one of the 80 million people of the country knew it 
and were continually reminded of it, for seldom if ever 
we had a more dynamic and forceful individual in the 
White House than Teddy Roosevelt. 

“We were at peace with the world, and the reason he 
himself gave was—speak softly, but carry a big stick. 

“James Wilson of Iowa was the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

“Memorable dates of 1906: April 17, when thousands 
were killed in the Formosa earthquake; April 18, 19, the 
San Francisco earthquake and fire. 

“It was the era of the square deal in politics. Business 
and industry really caught heck. It was the day of muck 
raking and trust busting. 

“The Pure Food and Drugs Act was passed in 1906 
through the efforts of the Ladies Home Journal and sev- 
eral citizens groups. The patent medicine and liquor 
interests were against it. 

“Conservation of resources became a big political is- 
sue. The railroads and big lumber companies caught it 
for ‘wasting the nation’s forest resources.’ Forest, water, 
and mineral resources were studied by conferences and 
commissions, and out of that came the Reclamation Act 
of 1906. One-hundred and fifty million acres of unsold 
government land were forthwith set aside for forest con- 
servation and their control was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

“In agriculture the big Mogul tractors were making 
their way into the prairie states, pulling 16-bottom plows 
in tamdem. Steam rigs were still doing the threshing with 
stationary threshers. One company, mindful of the need 
for power on small farms, had experimentally mounted a 
5 or 8 h.p. stationary gas engine on a short, heavy chassis 
and geared it to high, open-spoked steel wheels as a power 
unit for drawbar work. 

“Early automobiles were making their appearance— 
including Pope Hartford, Packard, and Stanley Steamer. 

“Even in the cities people spent evenings at home with 
their families. 

“A Coca-Cola ad read: Wherever you go you will find 
at all fountains, Coca-Cola to refresh the parched throat, 
to invigorate the fatigued body, and quicken the tired 
brain. 

“Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company was getting started 
as a chain food stores organization. Their wagon sales 
were continuing, but at their new stores as in New York 
City, trading stamps were beginning to be used. 
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from tiie IWation’s Capit al | 


HE NATION’S PROGRAM Of voca- 
Te and practical arts educa- 
tion, in the typical American tra- 
ition, _ achieved success through 
the determina- 
tion, work and 
skill of the pro- 
fessional peo- 
ple who serve 
and have 
served its 

cause. 

At the close 
of a half-cen- 
tury, that suc- 

M.D. Mobley cess is not dis- 
puted. It is a matter of record. 

The 1956 annual vocational con- 
vention, held in St. Louis, Mo., and 
reported in this issue of the JOURNAL, 
was 5Q-years-rich in professional 
sowth and rapport. 

But as we greet a new year and a 
new half century, let us not forget 
that the future belongs to those who 
prepare for it. Let us remember that 
vocational education can progress to 
geater achievements, or, like the 
Roman Empire, it can decline and 
fall. It’s up to us. 


CHARLES F. Kettering, America’s 
top industrialist, has said: 

“I am not pleading with you to 
make changes. I am telling you you 
have got to make them—not because 
Isay so, but because old Father Time 
will take care of you if you don’t. 

If the highly respected Mr. Ketter- 
ing is again correct, old Father Time 
will not have to take care of AVA 
in 1957. 

First, we will have heading our 
organization the third woman presi- 
dent in AVA history—Mrs. Eva W. 
Scully, Arizona State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education. 

Second, we will, for the first time, 
elect an AVA President by member- 
ship ballot. The two candidates run- 
ning for office will be announced in 
your February JouRNAL. Individual 
ballots will be mailed to all those 
whose 1957 dues have been received 


JANUARY, 1957 


at AVA Washington headquarters by 
February 1, 1957. This mailing will 
go out shortly after the February 
JOURNAL has reached you. Ballots 
must be checked, mailed and received 
at AVA headquarters for official 
counting, postmarked not later than 
March 10th. 

Third, we will have our first AVA 
summer convention. For a number 
of years the question of whether or 
not convention dates should be 
switched from winter to summer has 
been studied. A state referendum, 
conducted in 1954, showed that a 
majority of our members desired to 
give a summer convention a try. Al- 
though the transition is not a simple 
process, August 5-9, 1957, will find 
AVA conventioners in Philadelphia. 

And we may well have the largest 
crowd in our history! Hope you will 
be there. 


KNOWING that all AVA members 
like to keep up-to-date, a few weeks 
ago we asked members of the AVA 
Executive Committee to epitomize 
for JOURNAL publication the goals of 
their respective divisions for 1957. 

Arthur L. Walker, AVA Vice Pres- 
ident for Business Education, reports 
that his division looks to an expand- 
ing program of activities. 


“With the energetic aid of the Na- 
tional Association of Supervisors of 
Business Education, the AVA Exec- 
utive Committee, and the National 
Association of State Directors of Vo- 
cational Education, we seem to be on 
the threshold of accomplishing our 
number one goal of the past four 
years—the re-establishment of pro- 
fessional leadership in the U. S. Office 
of Education. 


“Our forthcoming printed state- 
ment of policies and standards for 
business education will point the way 
to further significant developments of 
our AVA program for business edu- 
cation, especially at the occupational 
level. 

“Our team is better organized and 
more dedicated to the promotion of 
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a strong division of business educa- 
tion than ever before.” 


AVA Vice President for Distribu- 
tive Education Roy Fairbrother points 
to expanded AVA membership in his 
field as the number one goal for his 
division this year. 

Other plans include: working with 
trade associations and educational 
groups in developing ways to strength- 
en the total DE program nationally; 
encouraging the DE division of the 
AVA to work with the U. S. Office of 
Education in developing and carry- 
ing out a national leadership training 
conference; planning activities that 
will lead to full public understanding 
of the program; developing plans for 
basic research; establishing central 
organization for the development of 
instructional materials; and encourag- 
ing the U. S. Office of Education to 
expand its DE staff. 


WILLIAM R. Mason, AVA’s newly 
elected Vice President for Industrial 
Arts says the industrial arts division, 
by resolution passed at the St. Louis 
Convention, feels very strongly re- 
garding the importance of promoting 
adequate supervision of industrial 
arts at the state level in the states not 
so covered at the present time. 

“The industrial arts division is also 
anxious to do everything we can to 
strengthen our position and member- 
ship in the AVA.” 


SAMUEL L. Fick, AVA’s Vice Pres- 
ident for Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation, lists four goals for his divi- 
sion: 

“To continue cooperating with the 
trade and industrial branch of the 
U. S. Office of Education in the de- 
velopment of strong leadership train- 
ing programs; 

“To continue the revision of the 
evaluative criteria for trade and in- 
dustrial programs; 

“To develop a program for trade 
and industrial teacher participation 
at the AVA Convention, Philadel- 
phia, August, 1957; and 











PROVEN TEXTS 
for VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


BASIC ELECTRICITY — BASIC ELECTRONICS 


by Van Valkenburgh, Nooger & Neville, Inc. 


fabulous ILLUSTRATED Training Courses 
now used by the U. S. Navy! 


Over 25,000 Navy trainees have already learned 
Basic Electricity and Basic Electronics this 
easy “Picture Book” for the first 
time, the basics of Electricity and Electronics 
as “Learn-by-Pictures” training courses are 
available to schools. Over 1,700 simple, easy-to- 
understand drawings actually make up more 
than half the entire material! No other Basic 
Electricity or Basic Electronics courses in Amer- 
ica use this revolutionary illustrative technique. 
Students learn faster and easier than has been 
dreamed possible! 

Basic Electricity and Basic Electronics al- 
ready are adopted texts in many schools through- 
out the nation. 

BASIC ELECTRICITY 
#169 Soft Cover: 5 volumes, 624 pp., 6 x 9”. 
nly $9.00 per set 
#169-H Cloth Bound: all 5 volumes in a single 
inding. Only $10.50 

BASIC ELECTRONICS 
#170 Soft Cover: 5 volumes, 550 pp., 6 x 9”. 
Only $9.00 per set 
#170-H Cloth Bound: all 5 volumes in a single 
binding. Only $10.50 


TELEVISION—HOW IT WORKS 


(2nd Edition) 
by J. Richard Johnson 


A completely rewritten, up-to-the-minute edi- 
tion of an authoritative and informative book. 
It is the newest and most comprehensive text 
on the subject, and follows the progress of the 
received signal from the antenna to the picture 
tube and loudspeaker. Leather Finish MARCO 
Cover, 352 pp., 54% x 814”, illus. 


way! Now, 


a ee Only $4.60 
#101-H, Cloth Bound. Only $5.50 


REPAIRING TELEVISION RECEIVERS 


by Cyrus Glickstein 


The most modern completely practical book, 
written by an expert with long experience in 
television receiver repair. Devoted to trouble- 
shooting and repair techniques which are mod- 
ern, yet down-to-earth. Covers the use of sim- 
ple as well as elaborate test equipment of all 
kinds. Profusely illustrated. 

Soft cover, 212 pp., 544” x 814”, illus. 
eo ee ee aD 


ADVANCED TV SERVICING TECHNIQUES 

by RETMA 

A complete advanced TV servicing course, devel- 
oped by the Radio-Electronics-Television Manu- 
facturers Association. Shows how to use every 
conceivable type of text equipment, how to service 
every part of a TV receiver. Explains latest 
techniques. Soft Cover, 8% x 11”, 

MAIN TEXT, 192 pp., illus. 


IER errr rrr er Only $ .95 
INSTRUCTOR’S GUIDE: Available to schools 
only, at no charge. 


35mm. FILM STRIPS 
Dramatic VISUAL AIDS, actually produced from 
the artwork appearing in this widely-acclaimed 


course. 

Strip #1: 43 frames, showing “faulty” picture 
tube patterns. 

CCL. Lc cieae so uedcnesenane tate Only $4.00 


Strip #2: 115 frames, showing every single illus- 
tration appearing in the Main Text. 
EIEN cishe dps 915 5°o mele io R55 Pee -Only $11.00 


35mm. FILM STRIP: 50 single frames, teaching 

trouble diagnosis and recognition in HORIZON- 

TAL AFC-OSCILLATOR CIRCUITS in television 

receivers. Complete with Instructor’s Synopsis 
- satisfaction guaranteed. 


#FS1680 cetesGusueatenneuee School Price $5.95 


SEND FOR 30-DAY APPROVAL COPIES 
SCHOOL DISCOUNTS APPLY 


JOHN F. RIDER PUBLISHER, INC. 


116 West 14th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


In Canada: Charles W. Pointon, Ltd. 
6 Alcina Ave., Toronto, Ontario 











Nation's Capital 


(continued from page 5) 


“To promote a closer liaison with 
representatives of labor and manage- 
ment through the AVA Labor-Man- 
agement Committee.” 


AVA President, Mrs. Eva W. 
Scully, has announced that she will 
work for two goals this year. The 
first is to interpret all services of vo- 
cational education through talks, 
newspaper and magazine articles, 
radio and tv, and any other means 
possible. The second is to help in- 
crease membership in the AVA, espe- 
cially in the home economics division. 
Mrs. Scully points out that this divi- 
sion has a large potential. 


R. E. BASS, Vice President says 
the agricultural education division 
has set three goals for the current 
year. These members of the AVA 
will continue to stress 100 per cent 
membership of ag teachers and offi- 
cials. They point out that they are 
proud of the membership record that 
their division has already established. 


They will give full support to any 
vocational legislation, including the 
area vocational school measure since 
this, if enacted into law, would pro- 
vide vo-ag personnel opportunities 
for greatly expanding programs for 
out-of-school youth and adults en- 
rolled in classes on an organized, 
systematic basis. 


Finally, they will devote special 
efforts to helping farm youth who do 
not plan to remain on farms to train 
for employment in business and in- 
dustrial pursuits. They will attempt 
to guide these boys into vocational 
training programs for occupations re- 
lated to farming, such as are offered 
in area vocational schools. 


DOROTHY S. Lawson, Vice Presi- 
dent, explains that AVA’s home eco- 
nomics education division has an 
active Program of Work Committee. 
Each region is represented on it, as 
well as each of the sub-divisions: 
state supervisors, teacher educators, 
and vocational homemaking teachers. 


Two of the goals included are of 
special significance in planning to- 
ward continuous improvement of the 
home economics program in order 
to better serve the needs of home 
and family living in today’s changing 





society. They are: to plan with oth. 
ers divisions in developing a program 
of family living for youth and adults 
in all areas of vocational education, 
and to develop with home economists 
a research approach in the improve. 
ment of school practices in homemak- 
ing programs. 

AVA Treasurer Charles W. Syl. 
vester, says AVA’s financial goal for 
1957 is five-fold: to enlarge and im- 
prove the Journal, to publish more 
materials for vocational teachers, to 
pay the expenses of members to com- 
mittee meetings, to improve and ex- 
tend services to members, and to 
increase our reserve fund. 

As AVA Executive Secretary, | 
would say that if we can continue 
to move forward in the same spirit of 
cooperation, good fellowship and de- 
votion to duty that we have known in 
the past, we will indeed record to- 
gether another 50 years of distin- 
guished progress. 


Hila Cey, 


Executive Secretary and 
Editor-in-Chie{ 












































TEXTBOOK 
EDITOR 


Editorial opening for teacher 
who desires a change but 
wants to continue working in 
field of education. 












Several years’ teaching expe- 
rience in technical-industrial- 
vocational subjects. Sales per- 
sonality of value in contacting 
authors and educators. Occa- 
sional travel. Career opportu- 
nity with progressive textbook 
publisher. 
















Submit complete details in- 
cluding salary desired to 
Box No. 20 
American Vocational Journal 
1010 Vermont Ave. N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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GREER TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


2230 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 


OFFERS ENGINEERING COURSES 
IN 
e AUTO DIESEL ¢ REFRIGERATION 
e AIR-CONDITIONING 
Spring Quarter Starts April 1, 1957 
Summer Quarter Starts July 1, 1957 
Fall Quarter Starts September 30, 1957 


Write, Call or Phone 


J. Morgan Johnson, 
Educational Director 


Victory 2-2300 


Mr. 
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OLDER — 


“VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
HOTEL AND INSTITUTIONAL FIELD" 





Letters 


Just a word to congratulate you on 
the splendid way in which the St. 
Louis AVA Convention was organ- 
ized and conducted. The program 
sessions that I attended were excel- 
lent. — MARK NICHOLS, Utah State 
Director of Vocational Education. 

* * * 

The Golden Anniversary Conven- 
tion was the best in recent years. 
Certainly it was better organized and 
better run than any others I can re- 
member. — HENRY S. THOMASSEN, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

*% 7 * 

All of us are appreciative of the 
efforts you and your staff put forth to 
make the convention a success.—R. 
E. Bass, Virginia State Supervisor of 


Vocational Agriculture. 
* * ok 


Get Timely Career 


GUIDANCE MATERIAL 
ELECTRONICS 


Ideally suited for loan to interested young 
men. This is factual, timely information for 
the educator who must answer an increasing 
number of questions raised by seniors who do 
not plan to enter college. 


@ “What are the ‘opportunities in the 
Electronics field?” 


@ “What type of training is needed to 
qualify as an Electronics Technician?” 


“Who offers the kind of training that 
meets standards desired by employers?” 


These and other important questions about 
America’s fast-expanding Electronics field 
(including Industrial Electronics . . . Automa- 
tion Electronics . . . Television . . . Communi- 
cations . . . Military Electronics . . . Radio-TV 
Sales and Service . . . Radar . . . Electronic 
Instrumentation) are answered in DeVry 
Technical Institute’s well-illustiated Career 
Guidance Booklet. 


The hotel and institutional field offers un- 
usual opportunities today to men and women, 
both young and mature. The Lewis School— 
original and only school offering both resi- 
dent and home study hotel training courses 
has prepared a FREE folder for Guidance 
Officers giving full details about this fasci- 
inating field. Write on your letterhead to: 


This informative publication is available with- 
out charge to educators upon receipt of a 
request on school stationery. 


Write Dept. G-1 


FREE 
pk YOUR 
pIDANCE 
FILE 
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From all reports the St. Louis Con- 
vention was an outstanding success.— 
Dewey F. BaricH, Department of 
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LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Yoeational Guidance Div., Room CA-4904, Wash. 7, D. C. 





KNOCKED DOWN CEDAR CHEST 


LUMBER & VENEER 


>» WRITE FOR FREE PRICE LIST 
IES & KENDALL CO., Huntsville, Ala. 











“OFFICIAL FFA CHAPTER 
FUND RAISING CALENDAR” 


Adopted by your National Board of Directors 


It's new — It’s beautiful — It’s a real 
money maker for Chapters. 


Write for full details 


Custom Cal Company 
P. O. Box 248, Northside Station 


3201 Cains Hill Place, N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 











PLASTICS 


Everything for Industrial Arts. School Shop, 
Immediate Delivery. 

Send for Our 1957 Wholesale Catalog. 
PLASTIC PRODUCTS CO., OF UTAH 
P.O. Box 1415 
937 East 9th South, Salt Lake City 10, Utah 











Educational Affairs, Ford Motor Co. 
%* * % 

Congratulations . . . on the won- 
derful convention.—FRANK P. JOHNs- 
TON, Director, New York State Bu- 
reau of Industrial Education. 

* * * 

Let me add my congratulations to 
the many other letters you must have 
received on the recent convention.— 
WALTON GARNER, Mississippi State 
Supervisor, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance. 

* * ue 

I want to tell you I think we have 
just had one of the best AVA con- 
ventions in my memory. Everything 
went off smoothly, there were excel- 
lent speeches and I heard nothing but 
complimentary remarks. — MARTHA 
CREIGHTON, Professor, Home Eco- 
nomics Education, Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute. 

* %* * 

I wish to congratulate you on the 
outstanding program at the 1956 
AVA Convention. . . . It was a rare 
privilege to attend—BeTtH C. Jor- 
DAN, President, Virginia Vocational 
Association. 

a Bo a 

Please accept my congratulations 
and thanks for an excellent AVA 
Convention . . . we were privileged 
to participate—JOHN A. BEAUMONT, 
Illinois State Chief, Business and Dis- 
tributive Education Service. 





DeVRY Technical Institute 


4141 Belmont Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 














ANNOUNCING CROW’S NEW 
ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC 
SHOP COUNSELING SERVICE 


Planning a new electrical shop? Remodeling 2 
your present shop? Now, without cost or 
obligation you can get expert guidance from 
Crow's unique new School Counseling Service. 
Detailed recommendations for the complete 
shop—wiring, conduits, power supplies, 
workbenches, meters, instruction equipment, 
and course outlines—based on enrollment, 
anticipated growth, student proficiency level, 
and physical size of shop. 

If your budget does not permit a complete 
shop, Crow will plan a basic shop that will 
meet your current requirements and provide 
for expansion as funds become available. 


Crow Counseling Service assures you of 
a practical, integrated shop at the lowest 
possible cost. Write for questionnaire. 


CROW ELECTRI-CRAFT CORP. 


Division of Universal Scientific Co., Inc. 
Box 336C, Vincennes, Indiana 
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IMPORTED FROM GERMANY — adianiale 
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‘ iol & “Hard to Get” Items. Low 
1 Schools & Dealers. 
FOLDER FREE. Write To-Day- 
77 £. Tremont Ave. 
2 io os York 65, N.Y. 


BIG 8 PAGE 
FRANK MITTERMEIER (Est. 
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pockets. 4 colors 
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Prepaid shipment. 


1 Practically all the comments I Be assured that all of us in the 

Instructors coats, Exclusive ‘ ° ° i. 8 
design, 4 pockets. SENT-ON FR | heard on the St. Louis convention association are grateful . . . not only 
“epaiamnga i1| were good.—H. H. Lonpon, Profes- for the excellent convention but also 
j WRITE POR CATALOS NO. 28 sor of Industrial Education, Univer- for the outstanding 50th anniversary 
sity of Missouri. issue of the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
. = JOURNAL. I heard so many peopk 
I want to congratulate you most comment favorably on the convention 
pai eee heartily for the fine convention.... and also on the beautiful anniversary 
It was great in every particular— JOURNAL.— HAROLD M. OstRrew, 
JOHN J. METZ, Editor, Industrial Arts Director, Vocational and Adult Edu. 


JUST REPRINTED! and Pama Education. cation, St. Paul, Minn. 


. * * * * 

A TALE OF TWO TEACHERS. The AVA convention in St. Louis The December issue of the Journal 
. was one of the most outstanding it merits the highest praise. The This] 
AVA’s popular story of two ainsi has been my privilege to attend. On Remember series was tremendous. ... 
tional education teachers—an in- || behalf of our Executive Committee I And the cover is the best since I have 
spiration and a horrible example— ||} wish to express our most sincere been reading the Journal. All in all 


gives valuable details on creating || thanks for the excellent manner in this issue is the most—W. K. Duy. 


an effective program. Single copies which all the fine arrangements were ton, Director of Vocational and In- 


lias. made for our organization. It seemed dustrial Education, Warren, Ohio. 
, that all we needed to do was ask and — a 
10 CENTS eacu in quantity. we certainly received. — LIONEL E. It j , ; : 
Cross, Executive Secretary, NVATA. t is a beautiful issue and beaut. 
: ; fully done. I heard many, many 
THE JOURNAL complimentary statements about the 


whole setup. . . . You have done a 


Officia Z ae = apne ptiggt magnificent job.—MARTHA CREIGH- 
se _— TON, Professor, Home Economics 


source of information and philosophy. , ee a 
A VA —W. M. ARNOLD, Kansas State Di- preg: — ° 
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This (anniversary) issue represents This letter is 1 CaS Cur 
considerable work on the part of gratulations to you for the 50th An- 
Available Now! the JouRNAL Editorial Board and iversary Issue of the JOURNAL. bos 
we believe it is a real credit to 4° not meed to point out sp cil 
Incorporating the AVA seal, the American Vocational Associa- ‘hings that are excellent because it 
tion—GeorcE P. Deyoe in report- WS excellent in every respect.—0. 
% f ing to the Agricultural Education H. Beaty, Iowa State Supervisor a 
button), identifies you as a || Division of the AVA, St. Louis, Mo. 1*ad¢ and Industrial Education. 
member of your professional + * * rigs 


organization. Please accept my hearty congratu- . I commend you for the excellent 
lations on the 50th anniversary num- Job you did on the 50th anniversary 
ber of the JouRNAL. It’s a grand con- issue of the JOURNAL. I know we will 
$1.25 each, plus 13 cents fed- tribution that will grow in usefulness all be proud to maintain copies of it 
eral tax and any applicable as the years go by. — ARTHUR K. for future reference and use.— Ws. 
sein ina GETMAN, retired New York State G- Loomis, Oregon State Supervisor 
: Assistant Commissioner. of Trade and Industrial Education, 
* * Salem. 

Make checks payable to L. G. Your December issue of the AMER- _ eee ; ’ ia 
. ICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL is excel- wish to congratulate you for the 
mation: Co. Onder your pin lent.—RALPH YODER, Pacific North- 50 Years of Progress JouRNAL.— 
west Brick and Tile Association. DonaLp G. Rosinson, Castile, N. Y. 

* * * * *% * 
L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY Let me congratulate you on the Your December Journal was an 
Kass Building, Suite 419 pertinent information that appears outstanding contribution to vocation- 
711 Fourteenth St., N. W. monthly in our AVA JouRNAL.— al and practical arts education. It will 
Washington 4, D. C. WARREN W. Simmons, Director, be a valuable reference in the years 


Johnson City Vocational School, ahead.—JeaN R. Durr, Lake Mohe- 
Johnson City, Tenn. gan, N. Y. 


this handsome pin (or lapel 
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ADDED DIMENSION 
TO YOUR DRIVER 
TRAINING GLASSES! 


As a teacher of driver training, you will find this new 
booklet very helpful in broadening your subject area. 
It’s called “Your Automobile Dollar” and it is the 
first booklet of such scope ever published. 

Since the automobile moved into the food-clothing- 
shelter level of important family expenditures, your 


students now need help in learning to think intelli- 


gently about the expenses of buying, insuring, operat- 


ing, and maintaining a car. 

You will find “Your Automobile Dollar,” published 
by the Money Management Institute of Household 
Finance Corporation, to be excellent teaching mate- 
tial along these important lines. It discusses all the 
aspects of buying a new or used car, paying for it 
within a budget, selecting proper equipment, insuring 
it, and keeping operating expenses down. This new 
booklet is completely objective and authoritative. It 
was prepared with the cooperation of many authorities 
in the automobile industry. It is the first and only 
booklet of its kind available. Send for your compli- 


mentary copy today! 


MONEY MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE . 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, DEPT. AV-1-57 
This booklet is made available Meee = PRUDENTIAL PLAZA, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


to teachers as a part of (] Please send me a complimentary copy of “Your 


. 9 Automobile Dollar’ and a free copy of the Money 
Household Finance Corporation s Management Program folder that describes all your 


broad program to provide expert [ : booklets and filmstrip lectures. 


tall sail A P ‘li (J Please send me — additional copies of ‘‘Your 
financia guidance to American fami ves. Automobile Dollar” at ten cents each for my students. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





MONEY MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Corporation 
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...LHE SPIRIT 


DRAMATIC ERA’ ENDED last 
A\ toni in St. Louis when thous- 
ands of AVA members con- 
verged to ring out vocational educa- 
tion’s first 50 years of progress as 
they hailed a new half century. 
Delegates from everywhere created 
a “spirit” for St. Louis as they basked 
in a golden glow of distinguished 
achievement for vocational and prac- 
tical arts education. Together they 
reviewed the past, compared profes- 
sional notes, and gleaned from hun- 


dreds of program participants new 
ideas and inspiration. 

An anniversary number of the 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL, 
the issue of special half-century 
awards, and historic tributes from 
main speakers extolled a brilliant rec- 
ord. But President J. F. Ingram key- 
noted the meeting in his program 
booklet message when he said: 

“The past is important only to the 
extent that it provides a springboard 
into the future . . . a springboard 


into greater and better programs...” 

With traditional zeal, AVA turned 
from sentiment to the business of in- 
suring for vocational education a new 
50 years “even more golden than the 
50 they gathered to honor.” 


Ideal arrangements for facilities 
and activities had been efficiently 


The program for industrial arts state 
and local supervisors featured group 
discussion of pertinent new problems. 





OF ST. LOUIS 


planned by a crew of local committee 
members and the AVA Washington 
staff. 

General sessions, scheduled for the 
first time as morning, rather than eve- 
ning events, claimed attendance rec- 
ords. The Ship’s Program and Dance, 
an evening affair that replaced the 
traditional annual banquet, provided 
a sparkling evening of fun and good 
fellowship. 

Overall convention programs and 

features are reported throughout this 
issue of the JOURNAL. Covered here 
are highlights of divisional sessions 
for agricultural, distributive and in- 
dustrial arts education, and special 
groups. Programs for home econom- 
‘ics, trade and industrial and business 
education, and guidance, will be cov- 
ered in the February JOURNAL. 


In brief, agricultural educators con- 
centrated on these topics through- 
out their convention proceedings: 

Keeping pace with technological 
developments in agriculture; new re- 
search and increased use of research 
results; increased salaries for teachers, 
based on merit and accomplishments; 
more instruction for young farmers 
and adult farmers; improved super- 
vision and in-service education for 
teachers; the possible place of voca- 
tional agriculture in training for the 


JANUARY, 1957 


non-farm agricultural occupations for 
which proficiency in farming is a pre- 
requisite. 

The opening session for teachers, 
teacher trainers and supervisors was 
focused on planning ahead for voca- 
tional education in agriculture. 

R. E. Bass, AVA Vice President 
for Agricultural Education and Vir- 
ginia State Supervisor, emphasized 
some of the significant current trends 
in farming that have implications for 
vocational education in agriculture. 
He pointed out that increased salaries 
for teachers, based on merit and ac- 
complishment; research; the develop- 
ment of area vocational schools for 
training in some types of agricultural 
occupations; and increased instruc- 
tion for young and adult farmers 
should have special thought and at- 
tention. 

Dr. W. T. Spanton, Director, Agri- 
cultural Education Branch, U. S. 
Office of Education, said that aggres- 
sive action and imagination are cur- 
rent requisites. Quoting “Boss” 
Kettering, he reminded his listeners 
that “You can’t push on something 
that is going faster than you are.” 

Further research, training and 
keeping in the field good teachers, 
giving attention to sound vocational 
objectives, and directing the activities 


of FFA members toward meeting the 
educational needs of farm boys were 
cited by Dr. Spanton as special needs. 
In addition, he said that improved 
farming efficiency must be recognized 
as important in the world race for 
technological supremacy. 

“Our united efforts . . . need to 
be directed toward further strength- 
ening and refining our vocational ob- 
jectives and standards.” 

Robert Howey of Sycamore, IIli- 
nois, President of the National Voca- 
tional Agricultural Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, reviewed NVATA’s increased 
membership and its influence on the 
professional growth of teachers. He 
called for a bold interpretation of the 
Smith-Hughes Act, with practical 
consideration of the current techno- 
logical revolution. 

“The Act is still good—we must 
view it from the standpoint of the 
needs of people in agriculture.” 

Mr. Howey said that local citizens 
should help plan local programs in 
agriculture. With their help, the num- 
ber of persons enrolled may be 
limited to “no more than can be given 
adequate on-farm instruction,” he 
declared. 


“One of the paradoxes of our pro- 
fession . . . is that we hear so much 
about not having enough students in 














our classes, and at the same time we 
talk so much about teacher loads. We 
probably can help train persons for 
agricultural occupations that require 
a good program of farmer training.” 


A symposium on developing pro- 
grams for vocational education in 
agriculture to meet our changing 
needs was directed by A. P. Father- 
ree, Mississippi State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education. Points of 
emphasis included: the need for 
effective supervision, the need for 
farmer cooperatives in meeting the 


hee 





problems of changing conditions, the 
importance of in-service education, 
the recognition of farming as big 
business, the place of the FFA in 
developing leadership, and the need 


for broad education for farm people. 

More than 250 teachers attended 
final NVATA sessions. Membership 
of the organization—9,654, is at an 
all-time high. 


Current problems of teachers were 
reported by presidents of state asso- 
ciations. Problems of greatest fre- 
quency were keeping up with new 
developments, making adjustments in 
the program, and keeping teacher 
loads within reasonable bounds. 


Resolutions passed included the 
recommendations that new advisory 
groups be inaugurated in each state 
to assist in joint program planning 
with representatives of state super- 
visors, teacher trainers, and teachers; 
and that each state association form 
an advisory group to counsel with 
commercial companies that plan edu- 
cational materials for the field. A rec- 
ommendation was also made to es- 
tablish an advisory committee at the 
national level. 


At the annual breakfast meeting 


. « . waiting in line to pay respects to 
AVA President Ingram & Mrs. Ingram. 


# 


Delegates jammed hotel lobbies and registration facilities. 


for teacher trainers, Prof. S. S. Suther- 
land of the University of California, 
Davis, discussed the question of 
whether or not vo-ag should concern 
itself with agricultural occupations 
other than farming. Based on infor- 
mation from a current research proj- 
ect, he believes that vo-ag can aid in 
preparing persons for non-farming 
agricultural occupations. Many of 
these occupations require training be- 
yond high school and some require 
business training in ‘addition to the 
ag program. Prof. Sutherland be- 
lieves that a cooperative program in 
vo-ed is needed to prepare persons 
for some of these fields. Job oppor- 
tunities for non-farming occupations 
of many types are increasing while 
opportunities in farming are decreas- 
ing. 

State supervisors discussed open- 
ings in the Agricultural Education 
Branch, U. S. Office of Education. 
Positions open are for a full time 
executive secretary of the FFA and a 
specialist in research and teacher 
education. 

State supervisors also discussed the 
need for keeping the activities of the 
FFA closely integrated with the total 
vo-ag program. 
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Lowell A. Burkett, Assistant Executive Secretary, AVA, and Rachel Maxey, Homemaking Teacher, East Forrest Schools, 
Bernice Anderson, greet guests from the Belgian Congo. Petal, Mo., offers convention ideas for state associations. 














With Dr. Henry S. Brunner of 


Pennsylvania State University as 
Chairman, a special session was de- 
voted to using research in program 
planning. Reports from the various 
regional representatives indicated that 
167 research projects were completed 
during the past year and many others 
are under way. 


Studies from Iowa indicate that 
vo-ag has contributed considerably to 
establishment and success in farming. 
A progress report of a study in Mis- 
sissippi showed that about two-thirds 
of the farmers in two communities 
have participated in classes for out- 
of-school groups. 

A Connecticut study shows that 
boys enrolled in vo-ag who had limi- 
ited farming facilities at home found 
reasonably effective learning experi- 
ence in supervised placement types of 
programs. 


In North Dakota, a study showed 
that former students of vo-ag estab- 
lished in farming were most frequently 
persons with a liking for farming and 
with favorable opportunities on their 
home farms. 


Superior farming programs in 
North Carolina were most commonly 
found among high school students 
whose teachers consult with parents, 
where instruction is based on farming 
programs, where teachers visit farms 
at critical periods, and effective rec- 
ords are used. 


l= 


National Association of Industrial 
Teacher Educators officers, front: How- 
ard F. Nelson, H. H. London, Pres.; 
Kermit Seefeld. Standing: L. W. Bate- 
son, C. T. Olivo; Ray Karnes, John 


Jarvis, and Melvin L. Barlow. 


In Pennsylvania and Oklahoma it 
was found that effective instructional 
programs for young farmers could be 
developed without sacrificing the 
quality of programs for high school 
students. 


Since 1938, summaries of 2,853 re- 
search studies in agricultural educa- 
tion have been published. These are 
included in a series of bulletins and 
supplements published by the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


Maurice L. Stewart, Missouri State 
Supervisor of Industrial Education, 
Jefferson City, Mo., reports that 40 
people attended the special meeting 
for state and local board members. 
James H. Pearson, U.S. Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion, discussed a number of trends 
that should have the attention of 
boards of education when developing 
policies. They include: the prospect 
of increasing numbers of people in 
vocational education during the next 
10 years; the increasing emphasis on 
education to equip people for a com- 
plex society; an increasing focus on 
individual rather than occupational 
fields; the addition of 13th and 14th 
















years to secondary school prograins; 
a new emphasis on research and ‘e- 
evaluation of vocational programs; 
the need for more inter-dependence 
between fields of education; and the 
need for area vocational schools. 
Two hundred attended the meet- 
ing for general school administrators, 
Technical and vocational education, 
1956, was the topic for the main 
speaker—Dr. Joseph R. Strobel, New 
York State Assistant Commissioner 
for Vocational Education. Audience 
reaction was excellent, according to 
E. W. Alexander, Principal, O’Fallon 
Technical High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


The meeting for academic teachers 
in vocational education was so suc- 
cessful the group asked for a longer 
session at the 57 convention. David 
H. Nicholson, Personnel Consultant 
to Industry, Micholson-Kohn & Asso- 
ciates, St. Louis, described today’s 
gentleman of distinction as the man 
who has gone to school. He said that 
industry wants educators to maintain 
their standards at all costs. “Industry 
wants and expects you to do a good 
job of educating your students in the 
area of related information. . . . What 
industry needs is a much higher order 
of technical man than ever before 
The technical and vocational high 
school can do something to prepare 
these persons.” 

Mrs. Ruth S. Lape, Principal, Cen- 
tral Vocational High School, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, described academic offer- 
ings in the vocational high school. 

The National Council of Local Ad- 
ministrators of Vocational Education 
and Practical Arts had 160 at their 
first session. Committee appointments 
included Burr Coe, Auditing; Ross 
Cramlet, Resolutions; and Howard 


More than 400 program participants 
contributed to sessions such as this one. 


Mar\ 
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Marvin, Nominating. A moment of 
silence in memory of L. E. Wass, Dav- 
enport, Ia., who died Nov. 19, 1956, 
was observed. 

John Walsh, Chief, Trade and In- 
dustrial Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, discussed the needs of tech- 
nical education at the National Coun- 
cil’s joint meeting with State Super- 
visors of T & I and the American 
Technical Education Association. He 
said America’s No. 1 problem is the 


further development of technical man- @ 


power. 

Seymour Wolfbein, who spoke at 
the same session, said there will be an 
increase of 10 million jobs in the next 
10 years. Four and a half million of 
these workers will come from the 14 
to 24 year olds; five million will come 
from the 45 and over group; one-half 
million will come from the 25-45 
group. One half of the total will be 
women. 

James H. Pearson, U. S. Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion, urged an attitude of critical eval- 
uation of vocational programs at the 
local level. Instructors, he said, must 
be kept up to date, and a conscious 
effort must be made to develop ca- 
pable persons into leaders. 


At the joint NAITE, National Coun- 
cil meeting, 300 were in attend- 
ance. Merton Wheeler, Missouri State 
Supervisor of T & I said occupa- 
tionally competent persons must be 
provided with in-service training for 
teaching. He declared that state su- 
pervisors must determine the nature 
and scope of needs for professional 
growth, the degree to which profes- 
sional development is a cooperative 
venture, and remain alert to their re- 
sponsibility for professional develop- 
ment. 

The problems of the local adminis- 
trator were pinpointed by R. W. Bard- 


Donovan Armstrong, J. Curtis Hall, 
Elnora Overly, Mildred Witten, Mar- 


guerite Crumley confer in the lounge. 


well, Director of Vocational and Adult 
Education, Madison, Wis. They are: 
staff selection, establishing and main- 
taining continued improvement in the 
entire T & I program; and keeping in 
touch with important trends in the 
changing industrial worid. 

Melvin L. Barlow, Supervisor, 
T & I Teacher Training, University of 
California, Los Angeles, described the 
contributions of teacher education. He 
said professional growth, which is a 
life long process and a personal re- 
sponsibility for every educator, makes 
the difference between success and 
failure. He explained that teacher 
educators make contributions through 
stimulating interest and action in pro- 
fessional growth. Methods used by 
teacher educators in presenting sub- 
ject matter make deep and lasting im- 
pressions. 

IN A PANEL discussion, the follow- 
ing methods were agreed upon as 
effective in developing enthusiasm for 
professional growth: give people as- 
signments with responsibility; let them 
know of opportunities now and in 
the future; take a personal interest in 
their development. 


Members of the American Tech- 
nical Education Association heard 
Harold Hertenstein, Supervisor, Engi- 
neering Training, McConnell Aircraft 
Corp., St. Louis Mo. Explaining that 
at his plant, the ratio of technicians 
to engineers is one to two, Mr. Her- 
tenstein named eight places where 
industry uses technicians: design, lab- 
oratory testing, flight test data, test 
instrumentation, technical writing, field 
service, tool design, and production 
planning. 

For successful careers, he said tech- 
nicians should: continue education, 
read, adapt socially, continue in self 
appraisal, use native ability, motiva- 
tion, and teamwork. 


IN A PANEL discussion that fol- 
lowed, Milo A. Johnson, Project En- 
gineer, IBM, Endicott, N. Y., em- 
phasized industry’s need for technical 
training. He commended technical 
high schools and institutes on the 
quality of their graduates, urged ex- 
pansion of facilities. 

Robert L. Reinsch, Principal, Tilden 
Technical High School, Chicago, IIl., 
said the function of the technical high 
school must be publicized at the local 
level. In addition, girls should be en- 
couraged to enroll. 





Robert F. Kaintz, O’Fallon Tech- 
nical High School, pointed out that 
technical teachers in the USSR are 
paid salaries exceeded only by those 
in the top bracket profession—jour- 
nalism. 

As a general summary, recorder 
M. H. Pancost, Director of Vocational 
Education, Lansing, Mich., said that 
technical and vocational education 
vary in degree rather than kind and 
over the years vocational education is 
becoming more technical in subject 
matter. The ratio between related 
and manipulative instruction is chang- 
ing to more technical and less hand 
skill practice. 


AT THE FIRST meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of State Supervi- 
sors of Distributive Education, K. 
Otto Logan, Washington, introduced 
a panel that discussed areas of DE 
that are being developed by virtue of 
the increase in federal funds for the 
program. 

Of primary interest to the audience 
was the development of management 
programs explained in detail by panel 
members. One of the points of dis- 


Home economics teacher educators, 
seated: Alberta Hill, Connecticut; Es- 
ther Segner, North Carolina; Bertha 
Fritzsche, Mississippi. Standing: Mary 
Larkin, Alabama; Paulena Nickell, Mis- 
souri; Louise Fernandez, New York; 
and Myrtice Edenfield, of Georgia. 


Supervisors of Industrial Arts program 
featured a workshop where delegates 
to solve problems separated in groups. 
Chairman of this industrial arts dis- 
cussion group on duties of the super- 
visor was L. V. Newkirk of Chicago. 


James H. Pearson, U. S. Asst. Comr, 
for VE, addressed state directors. At r., 
Wesley P. Smith and Ralph Howard. 





cussion was the classification of man- 
agement problems that is explained 
in a forthcoming bulletin to be released 
by the U. S. Office of Education. The 
four categories that can be used in de- 
termining enrollees and content for 
management institutes are: owner 
manager problems (control, staffing, 
marketing and finance); middle man- 
agement (training in specific phases of 
management such as human relations 
and finance); how to organize and 
operate a specific business (homo- 
genous grouping); and fundamentals 
of organizing and operating a small 
business (elementary and homogen- 
ous grouping). 

Members of the audience asked for 
a discussion of these areas: insurance, 
hardware, petroleum, restaurant, heat- 








The Missouri Vocational Assn. spon- 
sored special breakfast for their group. 


ing dealers, department stores, and 
all types of small businesses. 

Panel members were George San- 
ders, Wendell Echols, Edwin Nelson, 
William B. Runge, Beth Coghlan, and 
Adrian Trimpe. 

At the DE Policy and Planning 
Committee meeting, Chairman John 
R. Waldeck introduced AVA Vice 
President Roy Fairbrother and mem- 
bers of the committee who, in turn, 
discussed their areas of responsibility. 

Roy Fairbrother explained the func- 
tion of the committee and how it 
works with the vice president for dis- 
tributive education. He proposed a 


The AVA exhibit attracted lots of at- 
tention. Roy Fairbrother, at far right 
with students who manned booths. 


Philip Kitchener, Ont., and Manitoba 
Minister of Education E. C. Miller. 
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plan for conducting a leadership con- 
ference for distributive education per- 
sonnel. The purpose of this project 
would be to develop leadership among 
young workers in the field. 


Louise Bernard identified the oper- 
ation of public relations committees 
that cooperate with various trade 
groups in the development of pro- 
grams of work. Reports were offered 
by K. Otto Logan, Chairman of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers Committee; Reno Knouse, 
Chairman of the National Sales Execu- 
tive Clubs Committee, and Pauline G. 
Burbrink, Chairman of the Petroleum 
Industry Committee. 


John Beaumont introduced Ted 
Best, Chairman of the Membership 
Committee; William B. Logan, Jour- 
NAL Editorial Board member for DE; 
Warren G. Meyer, Chairman of Re- 
search; and John B. Pope, Chairman, 
Secondary Education. 


J. C. RUPPERT discussed relations 
with the U. S. Office of Education. 
Mr. Ruppert said that U. S. Assistant 
Commissioner James H. Pearson had 
challenged distributive education 
personnel to establish a long range 
plan for the future of the program. 


Mr. Ruppert reviewed the goals 
stated by Mr. Pearson. They include: 
basic curriculum for adults in distribu- 
tion; services for specialized areas of 
distribution; programs in every com- 
munity large enough to justify DE; 
functioning advisory committee serv- 
ices; better qualified teachers coming 
from sound teacher training programs; 
functioning advisory committees on 
state and local levels; full public 
understanding of DE; broader co- 
operation between all vocational 
services; adequate, highly qualified 
leadership at national, state and local 
levels; management training for all 
areas of distribution. 


Also: continuing leadership train- 
ing; a basic research organization and 
plan to keep up with changes; a thread 
of uniformity in regional conference 
programs; a basic pattern of organiza- 
tion nationally; a clearing house of 
ideas and materials; central organiza- 
tion for the development of materials; 
a national publication for the field; 
development of complete club pro- 
grams; and complete understanding 
on the part of school administrators 
as to the philosophy and administra- 
tion of vocational education. 


Louise Bernard conducted an in- 
teresting demonstration on a popular 
subject—brainstorming. The purpose 
of the demonstration was to show the 
pattern and provide sufficient practice 
to prove the value of the technique. 

Dr. Sidney Parnes discussed the 
development of the creative thinking 
idea. He gave examples of several 
techniques that have been used in 
various places by leaders in the field. 
He used a panel of persons with a 
background in the use of brainstorm- 
ing as a demonstration group on 
developing selling plans for a new 
gadget. Members of the panel were 
in turn leaders of ten brainstorming 
groups on ten problems devised by 
Miss Bernard. 





Special programs, industrial arts, 
agricultural education, and distrib- 
utive education meetings at the 
AVA Convention are covered in this 
feature. Trade and industrial, busi- 
ness education, home economics 
education and guidance will be 
covered in the February Journal. 











THE INDUSTRIAL arts division 
program started with the Policy and 
Planning Committee meeting called 
by President Shriver L. Coover. All 
members were in attendance and the 
agenda included reports from the 
various committees: Kermit Seefeld, 
Recruitment Brochure; Harry O. 
Thomas, Evaluative Criteria. A num- 
ber of problems of concern to the 
industrial arts division were dis- 
cussed. 


THE FIRST meeting of the National 
Conference of State and Local Super- 
visors of Industrial Arts was organ- 
ized and planned by Ernest R. Stotler, 
Director of Practical Arts, Akron, 
Ohio, as a workshop. Five groups 
discussed separate topics of concern 
to supervisors. 

Group 1, under the leadership of 
Dr. Louis V. Newkirk of Chicago, 
Illinois, discussed duties of the super- 
visors. P. S. Waldeck, State Super- 
visor in Ohio, led a group discussion 
on curriculum and course planning. 
G. O. Johnson, State Supervisor, 
Missouri, led a discussion on indus- 
trial arts teacher preparation. M. J. 
Ruley, Supervisor, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
led his group in discussing in-service 
teacher training. W. P. Klingensmith, 
Supervisor in Chicago, Illinois, cov- 
ered miscellaneous problems of 
supervision. 


Some 45 minutes of lively discus. 
sion in each group brought forth in- 
teresting ideas and conclusions. The 
entire audience was reassembled and 
reports were made by recorders on 
the findings. This was perhaps the 
largest meeting industrial arts has had 
at the beginning of any convention. 


Frank C. Moore, Director of In- 
dustrial Arts in Cleveland, Ohio, 
served as chairman of a program 
dealing with problems of supervision 
and teacher education. Two teacher 
educators and two supervisors par- 
ticipated. 


DR. JAMES Hammond, Director of 
Industrial Arts, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, said 
he feels that supervisors are respon- 
sible for placing teachers in the right 
job and for training them on the job. 
He thinks teacher training is a joint 
problem for teacher training institu- 
tions and supervisors. New teachers 
should know techniques and manage- 
ment. Recruitment should have spec- 
ial emphasis. Competition with in- 
dustry, with science and mathematics 
is terrific. Teachers and supervisors 
must work harder on this recruitment 
problem to get the right kind of per- 
son into teacher training institutions. 


Dr. Chris Groneman, Head, De- 
partment of Industrial Education, 
Texas A & M College, College Sta- 
tion, feels that teacher education is 
dependent upon the needs of the con- 
sumer. Teacher education must, 
therefore, understand what the pub- 
lic schools now need and demand. 


Teacher education must understand> 
the objectives of the public schools f 


and must follow what supervisors 
say is the program. He suggests 


more conferences between supervisors F 
and teacher educators and more visits> 
by teacher educators into the schools.f 
He feels there is a need for coursesf 
on record keeping and report making. 


Dr. Louis V. Newkirk, Director of 


Industrial Arts, Chicago, Illinois, out-F 
lined his viewpoints as a supervisor.) 


He feels that we must, stop straddling 
the fence. We must pinpoint our 
methods. We should be devoting a 
little more time in teacher education 
to specialization. There is a need for 
better understanding of general edu- 
cation and the common learnings of 
our children in the 7th and 8th grades. 
He made a plea for better promotion. 
(continued on page 50) 
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PRESIDENT'’S 
REPORT 


.. « presented at the House of Delegates, St. Louis. At 
right, Mr. Ingram receives a gold watch from his Alabama 
colleagues in recognition of his outstanding leadership in 
directing AVA affairs. The presentation was made by Mrs. 


Mary Jo Ventress. 


By J. F. INGRAM 


HIS HAS BEEN a glorious year for 
‘Reo education. For me, 

personally, there could have been 
no greater privilege than to serve as 
President of the American Vocational 
Association this momentous year. It 
has been a pleasure to work with so 
many wonderful people. 


I have made 15 trips involving 
many thousands of miles on AVA 
business. I spoke in 11 states to 17 
groups. Allow me to pay tribute to 
those who made it possible for me to 
give this time to AVA affairs. Our 
State Superintendent of Education, 
Dr. A. R. Meadows, in the finest 
spirit possible, told my Director that 
as long as the Alabama program in 
which I work did not suffer too much, 
I had his full permission to attend to 
AVA affairs. My Director, Dr. R. E. 
Cammack, showed the same fine 
spirit, as did the members of the 
supervisory staff in Alabama. They 
unselfishly carried their own work 
loads, and parts of mine. 


It is a great pleasure to preside at 
this convention, marking 50 years of 
progress in vocational education in 
America. Our history is well known 
and needs no review before an audi- 
ence of vocational educators such as 
you. 

It was my good fortune to visit the 
good people of Massachusetts last 
October at the time they were cele- 
brating 50 years of vocational educa- 
tion. There were good representations 
from the New England and other 
nearby states. This points out that 
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much of the early history of voca- 
tional education is associated and 
identified with the northeast states, 
particularly Massachusetts. 

There is no need to call the roll of 
those great pioneers who conceived, 
promoted and established a sound 
foundation for vocational education. 
They are all well known to vocational 
educators everywhere. Each of us 
has a serious and solemn obligation to 
make certain that each and every 
newcomer to the field becomes thor- 
oughly familiar with these historical 
events and people. 

Perhaps it is in order for us to 
think about some of the remarkable 
features of design or pattern that early 
pioneers established. 


THE PATTERN for good vocational 
education was established 50 years 
ago in the horse-and-buggy “kerosene 
lamp” days of rural America. Yet 
within that pattern we can still con- 
duct the best possible vocational pro- 
gram for our push-button age of auto 
and plane—electronics and atomic 
energy, scientific and mechanized 
farms and homes—this age of daz- 
zling progress. 

Those who are critical of voca- 
tional education because it is based 
upon a law passed in 1917 are wrong 
on two counts: first, the law of 1917 
was based upon basic philosophies 
and principles evolved and practiced 
by many states and local communities 
many years before 1917; second, 
sound philosophies and principles do 
not necessarily deteriorate with age. 






Just as the Golden Rule and the Ten 
Commandments set a pattern for 
moral and social living in any age, so 
do the philosophy and principles of 
good vocational education of 50 years 
ago set a pattern for good vocational 
education in any age. 


SHOULD ANYONE challenge a 
course of vocational education be- 
cause its content was based upon con- 
ditions prevalent 50 or even three 
years ago, we would agree. But the 
basic philosophy and principles upon 
which standards, methods, and tech- 
niques of vocational education are 
based have outlived transitory con- 
ditions. 

It is remarkable that this original 
pattern is still the best that has been 
devised for vocational education in 
any and every occupation for which 
formal education and training of less 
than college grade is needed. 

It is equally remarkable that the 
arguments and justifications for voca- 
tional education of 1906 are still the 
most valid. They have been multi- 
plied in importance many times over 
because of population increase and 
scientific and technological advances 
in all areas of living. Incidentally, the 
same type of people oppose voca- 
tional education today as 50 years 
ago, and for about the same reasons. 

Sometimes, we don’t fully appre- 
ciate these and other equally impor- 
tant facts about vocational education. 
The mere fact that a nationwide pro- 
gram was born and actually survived 
is, of itself, quite remarkable. 
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Vocational education was not, has 
not been, and is not today without its 
enemies and opposition. 

But no great cause or movement 
ever existed long without opposition 
and attacks. This was true of the 
democratic form of government. It 
was just as true of public education 
as of vocational education. But sound 
vocational education has stood the 
test of time. Today, nationwide, it 
stands in a stronger position than 
ever before. 


OF COURSE, our favorable position 
did not just happen. We earned that 
position. We earned it by having good 
programs. We earned it because you 
leaders at state and local levels re- 
sponded readily when called upon. 
We earned it because in our Washing- 
ton office two high caliber men know 
how to get a great job done. I refer 
of course to Dr. M. D. Mobley, our 
outstanding Executive Secretary, and 
his able assistant, Lowell Burkett. 
Dr. Sylvester continues to make real 
contributions to AVA. Not to be 
overlooked are the loyal, hard-work- 
ing office force at AVA headquarters. 
Passage of new legislation this year is 
a tribute to the people all over this 
nation who supported it. I trust I 
may be pardoned if I say with a great 
amount of pride that our own Ala- 
bama’s senior senator, Lister Hill, 
played a major role in legislation for 
vocational education. He had the 
able help and support of our junior 
senator, John Sparkman. I am proud 
indeed to say too that our entire 
congressional delegation from Ala- 
bama gave complete support to our 
legislation. Of course, many senators 
and congressmen from many other 
states also strongly supported this leg- 
islation. Otherwise, there could have 
been none. 

This year, there was appropriated 
for the first time the full amount 
authorized by the George-Barden 
Act. A new act was passed to provide 
additional funds for training practical 
nurses, as well as one to provide for 
training in the fishing industry. There 
was removed from the appropriation 
act the restrictive language related to 
distributive education. There was in- 
troduced legislation providing for 
area vocational schools. A mandatory 
provision for funds for the Voca- 
tional Division of the U. S. Office of 
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Education was retained. These events 
properly climax 50 years of progress 
and make this truly a golden year. 

These 50 years are history of which 
we and all Americans can be proud. 
Every state and territory of the 
United States has joined in and, 
through vocational education, has 
made everlasting contributions to the 
economics and defenses of this mighty 
nation. 

Yes, this is a glowing and factual 
report of a great year—and of a 
great half century of progress—by 
dedicated people. Those great pion- 
eers in vocational education who have 
passed on must look with a great 
satisfaction on us, who have kept the 
faith. But there are still challenges 
ahead. We still face dangers. We can- 
not yet rest. We cannot yet stop and 
say the job is done. 

Not only must we continue to build 
upon the sound foundations we have 
laid; we must also be always on guard 
to protect what we have built against 
certain forces which would still un- 
dermine vocational education. 

Perhaps most dangerous are peo- 
ple who truly mean no harm. They 
just cannot understand that voca- 
tional education just must be different 
as to: lengths of class and shop peri- 
ods, qualifications of workers, the 
specific objectives and the necessary 
methods and techniques. 

Not understanding these things, 
they demand that vocational educa- 
tion should be more like general edu- 
cation in these and other respects. 
They even insist that there should be 
no earmarked funds for vocational 
education. Remember, these same 
people will be the first to condemn 
vocational education if it becomes so 
mutilated or watered down it becomes 
ineffective! 


THERE ARE others who, because 
federal and state funds for vocational 
education cannot be used for other 
purposes, cry “Federal control” and 
are against all vocational education 
because of it. These people overlook 
three facts: the basic principles of 
the vocational education acts were 
developed and established by com- 
munities and states long before 1917; 
no state or territory ever was forced 
to accept federal funds; and any state 
wishing to offer vocational education 
based upon sound principles and 





NO GREAT CAUSE EVER EXISTED WITHOUT OPPOSITION 


philosophy will have standards as 
high or higher than federal require- 
ments. 

There are groups outside of educa- 
tion who would like very much to 
control and carry on much of what 
we do in vocational education. These 
groups are even now scheming to get 
into the act. I saw in Europe exam- 
ples of this sort of thing. In Italy, 
about half of the trade schools are 
operated by the Ministry of Labor 
instead of the Ministry of Education. 
This division results in conflict to the 
detriment of education. Agricultural 
education is under the Minister of 
Agriculture. Somewhat the same 
conditions prevail in France but to a 
lesser degree. England is rapidly 
moving toward placing all publicly 
supported education under the Min- 
ister of Education. It is fortunate 
that the American concept has been, 
and still is, that tax supported educa- 
tion must always be the function of 
the duly constituted educational 
agency at the federal, state and local 
levels. 


ANOTHER innocent group believes 
in vocational education but opposes 


federal aid for education. These peo- Ff 
ple do not object to federal aid for F 


highways, waterways and hospitals. 


The development of our human re- f 


sources, however, they would leave 
to the states entirely. This group over- 
looks certain important facts. Until 


the Smith-Huges Act of 1917 was > 


passed, there was practically no voca- 


tional education in America except f 
in the New England and other indus- 
Much that was called 


trial areas. 
vocational education prior to 1918 
was hardly worthy of the name. Were 


federal funds, as an incentive, re-f 
moved today, many states would 


cease to have any vocational educa- 


tion. Many others would lower stand- f 


ards until vocational education would 
be ineffective. A few states would 
continue to have good vocational 
education. The greatest loss from 
withdrawal of federal funds for voca- 
tional education would be lowered 
standards. 

There are those members of 4 
sizeable group who, you might say, 
were born in the objective case and 
are just “agin” things. 

There are some “ornery critters” 
who are jealous of the successes of 
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THE DANGER IS THAT WE MAY RIDE WITH THE HERD 


vocational education and would harm 
it out of envy. 

It would be a real tragedy for vo- 
cational education if the members of 
all these groups were to get together 
and organize against us. Fortunately, 
for us, they cannot even get along 
with one another! 

This may sound as if vocational 
education has no friends. Far from 
it. Vocational education has more 
friends today than ever before. But 
we must at all times know who our 
friends are—and, more important, 
who our enemies are. 

Now what of this unfinished voca- 
tional education structure? Many 
conditions that exist today clearly 
indicate our work is not finished and 
that vocational education still faces 
many challenges. As long as there 
are thousands of boys and girls and 
men and women who want and need 
vocational education as we know it 
today, our growth is not finished. As 
long as there are thousands of em- 
ployed workers and people in agri- 
culture and homemakers unable to 
keep abreast of skill and technological 
developments in their jobs because of 
a lack of public vocational programs, 
our job is not finished. As long as 
we have depressed areas in which 
there are people who need new skills 
and knowledge in order to be employ- 
able in industries in need of addi- 
tional trained manpower, our job is 
not finished. As long as there are 
such great numbers of low income 
farm families who need education 
and training in better farming and 
homemaking and who need to acquire 
skill and knowledge to obtain off 
farm part-time employment in busi- 
ness and industry, our job is not fin- 
ished. As long as there are shortages 
of trained manpower and other areas 
of unemployment, the job of voca- 
tional education is not complete. 

With the ever increasing shortages 
of engineers and the almost total lack 
of trained technicians in this tech- 
nical and industrial age, there is a 
tremendous job for vocational edu- 
cation to do. These are the workers 
who rank between the engineer and 
the skilled craftsmen. These are the 
workers so greatly needed to release 
trained engineers for engineering 
problems. There would be no seri- 
ous shortage of engineers if we had 
a sufficient number of trained tech- 
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nicians. The training of technicians 
can and should be done by vocational 
education at less than the college 
level. 


These are some of the many indi- 
cations that vocational education still 
faces great challenges. 


TO THIS structure of vocational edu- 
cation which has been partially com- 
pleted, we must add more as we im- 
prove existing programs. And to our 
sound foundation we must add some- 
thing a little bit new. We need to 
sponsor and promote area vocational 
schools such as are intended by the 
bill introduced by Senator Hill and 
co-sponsored by 25 other senators 
from both parties. Area vocational 
schools are schools or programs of 
less than college grade in which all 
vocational and practical arts educa- 
tion can and should operate. Such 
schools or programs, when more 
widely developed, will enable voca- 
tional education to serve more people. 
These schools or programs will help 
vocational education to meet more 
successfully some of the challenges it 
faces. 

Now let us review some trends in 
vocational education as observed over 
a period of 20 years as a vocational 
educator. 

One may look for trends for many 
reasons. For instance, one may look 
for trends in order to follow them. 
One may look for trends in order to 
do all he can to change them. Or one 
may look for trends in order to evalu- 
ate them in terms of desirable objec- 
tives. As we proceed to review cer- 
tain trends we shall do so in light of 
whether or not we believe such trends 
contribute to the basic objectives of 
vocational education. 


TRENDS ARE developments that 
can be treated in various ways. We 
may think of trends somewhat as the 
actions of a herd of cattle. (There is 
no intent to put vocational educators 
in a class with cattle.) In herding cat- 
tle one can control the direction of 
the herd by being watchful and by 
keeping all the animals moving in 
the desired direction. A single ani- 
mal, however, may break away, and 
the entire herd may follow in a 
stampede. Once a herd has stam- 
peded, no sensible herdsman will at- 
tempt a head-on effort to stop them. 





Instead he rides with them and ap- 
proaches the lead animals. He in- 
fluences the lead animals to move in 
the desired direction. The others will 
usually follow. 


So it is in vocational education. 
We must know where we are going, 
how to get there, and how to keep 
everyone moving toward our goal. 
But if we go to sleep at the switch 
or if we don’t really know where we 
want to go and there is a stampede 
in the wrong direction, we cannot 
face it head-on. We, too, have to ride 
with the herd and persuade the lead- 
ers of the stampede to move in the 
right direction. The others will usu- 
ally follow. The great danger is that 
we may ride with the herd without 
changing its direction! This is when 
we have lost the herd and are perhaps 
unworthy to be the herdsmen! 

In discussing trends, no effort will 
be made to discuss them in any order 
of importance. Any noticeable trend 
is always important. Any trend is 
either good or bad. There are no 
neutral trends. 

One trend that has gained consid- 
erable headway is that of states doing 
away with special appropriations for 
vocational education. Under such a 
plan, vocational funds are a part of 
the minimum program fund and not 
earmarked for vocational education. 
This generally results in so called 
single salary schedules based solely 
upon college credits and years of em- 
ployment. States, of course, are free 
to do this if they wish. There is no 
law against it. But this trend needs to 
be examined closely in terms of 
whether or not it is a help or hind- 
rance to vocational education. It is 
based upon the assumption that each 
and every local school administrative 
unit has comparable need per capita, 
or per average daily attendance unit, 
for vocational education. It is also 
assumed that local school officials 
will recognize and serve needs for 
vocational education in their com- 
munities. It is further assumed that 
local school authorities can more 
wisely use vocational funds if there 
are no interfering federal or state reg- 
ulations. It is assumed that “ear- 
marking” funds is bad. This trend 
should be examined in light of his- 
torical facts. 

A second trend is that of reducing 
the time vocational students devote to 
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the study of their chosen occupation. 
For instance, in vocational agricul- 
ture, vocational homemaking, trade 
and industrial education and in dis- 
tributive education, the trend has 
been toward requiring less time in 
the classroom for vocational educa- 
tion and even less time in the shops 
or on the job. This is indeed a most 
peculiar trend when viewed in the 
light of our ever-increasing techno- 
logical advances in all areas of living. 
The farmer, homemaker, tradesman, 
technician, and salesman of today 
must know and be able to apply to 
the work of his occupation more sci- 
entific and technical knowledge than 
ever before. Skills are more exact 
than ever before. This will increase 
even more as automation is fully ac- 
complished. Yet we seem to be meet- 
ing that challenge by reducing the 
time the student has for learning. 
Our trade preparatory courses are 
more often the Type B three hour 
shop program with little or no related 
instruction. 

A third trend is toward post high 
school vocational education of less 
than college grade. As we move to- 
ward a more scientific age we find the 
demands such that greater maturity 
in beginning workers as well as a 
broader background of general edu- 
cation is required. Employment age 
is constantly being moved up. 

A fourth trend has been that of 
moving vocational education away 
from lay people in business industry, 
agriculture, distribution and home- 
making. We seem to be taking voca- 
tional education into the four walls of 
the classroom or the school shop. We 
seem to be afraid for farmers, home- 
makers, salesmen, tradesmen, and in- 


Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Ingram, Marie Huff, H. Pat Wardlow. 


dustrialists to really have a look at 
what we do. We seem to shun their 
advice and counsel. In other words, 
we seem to be becoming more “school 
teachers” than we are people whose 
jobs it is to know and serve current 
community vocational needs that 
cannot be known or served without 
close contact, easy communication 
and association with people in these 
occupations. 


A FIFTH trend is toward modification 
of qualifications for vocational per- 
sonnel. Emphasis is more and more 
upon academic achievements and less 
upon qualifying occupational experi- 
ence. There are those who seem to 
believe one can teach anything if he 
has mastered the techniques of teach- 
ing. Yet who would expect one to 
teach English without knowing Eng- 
lish or mathematics without knowing 
mathematics or any other academic 
subject without knowing the subject 
matter? Then who can intelligently 
expect one to teach the skills and 
knowledge of an occupation without 
a mastery of the occupation? One 
does not master an occupation except 
by becoming proficient in the occupa- 
tion through working in it under 
actual conditions of employment. We 
can take selected individuals who are 
occupationally competent and devel- 
op them into good teachers. We can- 
not take a teacher, regardless of how 
much education he has, and make 
him occupationally competent unless 
he follows the occupation under actual 
conditions until he has mastered it. 

A sixth trend is toward more voca- 
tional education and training in the 
technical areas. This is done at the 
post high school level or in the 13th 





SKILLS HAVE BECOME MORE EXACT THAN EVER BEFORE 


and 14th year and of less than college 
grade. As we move into automation, 
nuclear energy and other technolog- 
ical developments, the need for train- 
ing technicians becomes increasingly 
important. The technician, as con- 
sidered here, is the person between 
the engineer and the skilled trades- 
man. He is not a professional person 
nor is he a tradesman. 

There was a rather popular seventh 
trend a few years ago—reducing and 
eventually discontinuing federal aid 
for vocational education. We have 
now overcome that trend. A few 
years ago Congress cut appropria- 
tions for vocational education each 
time it met. Distributive education 
bore the brunt of these cuts. The 
strategy seemed to be to eliminate 
federal funds by discontinuing one 
service at a time. 


THREE YEARS ago that trend was 
changed. Each year since we have 
come back up the ladder. Last year 
we moved up to the largest appropri- 
ation of federal aid. This year it has 
been increased again. We now have, 
for the first time, the full appropria- 
tion under the George-Barden Act of 
1946. Distributive education has 
been fully restored to its rightful 
place. You, as members of the AVA, 
can take full credit for changing this 
trend. Vocational education is more 
popular with Congress and the people 
of this country than ever before. The 
fact that a good job is being done in 
vocational education is tremendously 
important. A good program and an 
active AVA combined to save voca- 
tional education. 

There was an eighth trend a few 
years ago. Vocational education had 
apparently become unpopular with 
organized labor in this country. Each 
year, in national conventions, reso- 
lutions were passed, or considered, 
that were unfavorable to vocational 
education. It was said we had taken 
vocational education and run off to 
one side with it. Labor:lost contact 
with it. A few labor people found 
some poor programs and, therefore, 
condemned the total program. Again 
the AVA and the U. S. Office of 
Education got busy. They re- 
acquainted labor with vocational edu- 
cation. A national advisory commit- 
tee was set up. States began to form 
advisory committees again. Labor 
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was brought back closer to voca- 
tional education. Today labor sup- 
ports vocational education and works 
for increased appropriations. 

There has been a clear-cut ninth 
trend toward the comprehensive high 
school as against separate vocational 
schools. This trend will bear close 
study. Of course, there are argu- 
ments on both sides of this question. 
The fact that proponents of compre- 
hensive schools seem to have won the 
argument and are presently in the 
majority does not invalidate some 
very sound arguments in favor of 
separate vocational schools. For in- 
stnce, those of us who work with and 
are concerned with both types of 
schools are greatly impressed by the 
greater flexibility of vocational schools 
in meeting needs for vocational edu- 
cation and by the many administra- 
tive problems which are met in the 
comprehensive school. These prob- 
lems relate to such vital factors as 
adequate and suitable tools, equip- 
ment and supplies, scheduling un- 
broken periods of shop instruction, 
scheduling ample related instruction 
time, academic requirements for 
graduation, types of students enrolled 
in vocational courses and others. As 
a matter of fact it has been the in- 
fluence of the comprehensive school 
that has forced us to go to the Type 
B day trade program. 


International Harvester produced a huge birthday cake for 
AVA. Around it are H. Pat Wardlaw, Wesley P. Smith, 


HISTORY IS ONLY A SPRINGBOARD INTO THE FUTURE 


There is in the making a new 
trend—the trend toward area voca- 
tional schools. There is quite general 
and widespread public interest in 
area vocational schools. In fact, the 
AVA has given much thought and 
study to what is next im vocational 
education. Now that we have reached 
the maximum appropriation under 
the George-Barden Act, where do we 
go? The consensus of opinion is that 
our next step is toward area voca- 
tional schools. A bill to provide fed- 
eral funds for area vocational and 
technical schools has been intro- 
duced by Senator Hill of Alabama 
with some 25 senators as co-sponsors. 


AREA VOCATIONAL schools in- 
tended by this bill should not be con- 
fused with area trade schools or with 
area technical institutes. These area 
vocational schools are intended as 
schools in which all vocational and 
practical arts education services of 
less than college grade may operate 
to serve groups not now reached. 

Area vocational schools seem high- 
ly desirable from several standpoints. 
They are suited to the trend toward 
vocational education at the post sec- 
ondary level. The need for trained 
technicians makes them highly de- 
sirable. Area schools can develop 
programs for training technicians in 
agriculture, homemaking, distribution, 


business and industry. The area vo- 
cational school will be entirely flexi- 
ble. They can be adequately financed, 
equipped and supplied. 

How shall we hold our gains of the 
last 50 years and make additional 
progress? We who are engaged in 
vocational education make up an 
army of over 50,000 able and dedi- 
cated men and women. There is no 
way to really know how many more 
are engaged in practical arts educa- 
tion. Now 50,000 is not many people 
in a nation of 165,000,000 popula- 
tion! We should be 75,000 or 
100,000 strong. But nowhere on 
earth could you assemble any other 
50,000 people who are in more stra- 
tegic positions of influence than 
vocational educators! 

But do you know that only about 
30,000 out of over 50,000 reimbursed 
full time vocational teachers belong 
to the AVA? The percentage in prac- 
tical arts education would probably 
be much less. 

There are great things ahead for 
us. I have every confidence that vo- 
cational and practical arts educators 
in America will yet awaken and meet 
sucessfully whatever challenges we 
face. Our past 50 years of illustrious 
history provide for us a wonderful 
springboard into the future. History 
has its value only as a springboard 
into, and guide, for the future. 


M. D. Mobley, R. E Bass, J. F. Ingram, William T. Spanton, 
C. C. Eustace, G. F. Ekstrom, and Robe-t Howey, Illinois. 
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OR 50 YEARS AMERICANS have 
watched with interest and appre- 
ciation the growth and achieve- 

ments of what is today the AVA—a 
great national educational associa- 
tion. 

Your organization and its prede- 
cessors have furnished the stimulus, 
and much of the organized support, 
for every federal program that has 
been designed to promote vocational 
instruction. 

Each year the continued growth of 
our economy demands more trained 
and educated people. 

The opportunity to learn conforms 
to one of the most important aims of 
our way of life—the desire to give 
each child a chance. 

Today your work to that end is 
more important than ever before in 
our history, because the United 
States is now suffering from a serious 
shortage of trained scientific and tech- 
nical personnel to the point where our 
national security is becoming endan- 
gered. 






















sworn testimony before the United 
States Senate from national leaders in 
the field of education. 


Security now depends upon highly 
complex instruments — atomic reac- 
tors, electronic brains, radar warning 
nets, thermo-nuclear developments, 
supersonic missiles, latest model jet 
planes, etc. 


In order to develop, produce and 
maintain such items, it is of course 
essential that we have trained scien- 
tists, engineers and_ technologists. 
Upon their shoulders rests the re- 
sponsibility for keeping America 
abreast of the startling technological 
advances made by the possible 
enemy. 
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That is the record, based on recent, 


Skills and Cold War 


By U.S. Senator Stuart Symington 


We also want a constantly higher 
standard of living. To that end, tech- 
nological advances started originally 
in the interest of national defense al- 
most invariably aid in further devel- 
opment of the civilian economy. 

As an example, the great stride 
made during World War II in elec- 
tronics was one of the chief reasons 
television promptly left the laboratory 
for the home, thereby creating our 
greatest post-war industry. 

If we arrive at the ultimate goal of 
permanent world peace through uni- 
versal disarmament, we can neverthe- 
less be sure that we would still be 
involved in an extensive economic 
race. 

Through technological develop- 
ments, America could maintain its 
position in world markets without be- 
ing forced to exploit labor in order 
to meet foreign competition. 

Therefore, much of our future pros- 
perity as well as our security is being 
decided in the school rooms of today. 

This educational battle, part of the 
current cold war, is one we cannot 
afford to lose. 

But the facts show we are losing it. 


LAST YEAR the Soviet Communists 
graduated over twice as many engi- 
neers and scientists as were gradu- 
ated in the United States. This is a 
complete reversal of the figures of 
only six years ago. 

As an illustration of what this 
means to all industry, including de- 
fense industry, the President of MIT 
testified before the Senate that 800 
companies were competing for 700 
MIT students—and that this year the 
situation would be worse. 

In 1955, 420 men graduated from 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Each of these graduates had from six 
to 10 job offers. 

Last year, a company seeking 30 
aircraft designers spent $30,000 ad- 
vertising for them in one month. 

In January, 1956, President Eisen- 
hower himself reported to the Con- 
gress that the United States had an 
inadequate supply of scientists, par- 
ticularly in the field of research. 

In support of that position, Dr. 
Willard Libby, a member of the 
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Atomic Energy Commission, later 
testified before the Congress: 

“In our own field of atomic energy, 
the lack of scientific and technical 
personnel is considerably more seri- 
ous than money or raw materials as 
a limiting factor for the future.” 

Dr. Libby added that the AEC has 
been able to hire only a fourth of the 
trained people required by its pro- 
gram. 

Recently, General Nathan Twin- 
ing, Air Force Chief of Staff, said: 
“It is entirely possible that if we can- 
not get enough qualified men to oper- 
ate and maintain the increasingly 
complex equipment of this jet-elec- 
tronic-nuclear air age, the Air Force 
could be forced into a technological 
retreat. 

“In this technical age the military 
effectiveness of equipment seems to 
increase in direct proportion to its 
complexity. If we are forced into less 
complex equipment, we are forced to 
be less effective. Thus, our skilled 
manpower shortage could, in effect, 
force us to surrender to the Soviets 
advantages that would be equivalent 
to technological breakthroughs on 
their part.” 

So goes this build-up of evidence. 
Only last summer General LeMay 
testified before the Senate that the 
serious lack of trained people in his 
command had resulted in more acci- 
dents, and more deaths. 

The Soviet Union is now our great- 
est economic and technological com- 
petitor. They have launched what is 
probably the most ambitious techni- 
cal educational program ever under- 
taken by any country in the history 
of the world. 

THIS RUSSIAN program is designed 
specifically to overcome the indus- 
trial and scientific lead of the West. 
When our military experts visited 
Moscow last June, Krushchev empha- 
sized and re-emphasized that fact to 
them. 

Current statistics show that this 
objective of the Kremlin is being 
realized. 

The Communists are now our 
rivals in the development of atomic 
energy. They are ahead in some 













OUR NEW COLD WAR FRONT IS NOW IN VO-ED CLASSES 


phases of missile research and pro- 
duction, in jet engine development, 
and in certain modern combat planes. 

This growing Communist superi- 
ority in part of the qualitative defense 
race becomes even more serious 
when we realize they are already far 
ahead of us in nearly all fields in the 
quantitative race—such fields as 
trained military manpower, mechan- 
ized divisions, submarines, and mod- 
ern combat airplanes. 

One of the reasons for this dan- 
gerous condition is that the Soviet 
Union has now built up the world’s 
largest reserve of trained scientific 
and technical personnel. 


A RECENT report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy states Rus- 
sia now has an estimated 890,000 
trained scientists and engineers; 
the United States has some 760,000. 

Based on the present programs of 
each country, the prospects for the 
years ahead are even less encou:- 
aging. 

In 1954, the latest year of avail- 
able figures, the United States grant- 
ed preliminary scientific and engi- 
neering degrees to 53,507 graduates. 
This number is less than 50 per cent 
of the number of similar degrees 
awarded in 1950. 

By way of contrast, in 1954 the 
Soviets conferred some 104,000 pre- 
liminary scientific and engineering de- 
grees, an increase of approximately 
150 per cent in four years. 

Here are some illustrations of this 
startling trend. Only about 15 per 
cent, or approximately 375,000 of 
college students presently enrolled in 
this country are in the scientific and 
engineering fields. In Russia, some 
50 per cent, or approximately 543,- 
000, college students are now study- 
ing in these fields. 

We can see the justification behind 
Premier Bulganin’s recent statement, 
when he asserted that by 1960 the 
Soviet Union would have nearly dou- 
bled its scientific personnel. 

In an address last year at Colum- 
bia University, Allen Dulles, Director 
of the CIA stated: 

“In round numbers the Soviets will 
graduate about 1,200,000 in the sci- 
ences in the ten years from 1950 to 
1960, while the comparable U‘S. 
figure will be about 900,000.” 


JANUARY, 1957 


At the Atoms for Peace Confer- 
ence in Geneva, for the first time in 
many years some of our leading sci- 
entists met and talked with scientists 
from the Soviet Union. 


AFTER THIS conference, Lewis 
Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, stated: “What we 
learned was enough to shatter any 
complacency we may have in regard 
to our own imagination and ability.” 

In further confirmation of that po- 
sition Dr. John Dunnings, World 
War II Director of Research for 
Atomic Development at Columbia 
University, said recently of the So- 
viets: “Those of us who have come 
up against them in competition have 
had the utmost respect for the qual- 
ity of their scientific and engineering 
achievements. 

“In the guided missile field, both 
short range and _ intercontinental 


weapons able to carry thermonuclear 
warheads, they have done exceeding- 
ly well. Some estimates put us sev- 
eral years behind them in certain 
areas. If we fall behind in this com- 
petition as we are in grave danger of 
doing, we lay ourselves wide open 


for the most fantastic international 
holdup.” 

“In that connection, did you notice 
how quickly England and France 
agreed to a “cease fire” in Egypt 
after Premier Bulganin threatened 
“rocket warfare” unless they stopped 
fighting. 

This only confirmed General 
Spaatz’ recent warning to the effect 
that if the Russians were first with 
the Intermediate Range Missile—as 
is now probable—they could black- 
mail all Europe. 

Yes, each month that goes by fur- 
nishes additional evidence that any, 
nation which developed atomic and 
hydrogen bombs so soon after our 
own successful efforts, can never 
again be described as scientifically 
retarded. 


NOR IS THERE any evidence what- 
ever that the present quality of So- 
viet science will diminish. In fact, a 
report last March from the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy stated: 
“The training given Soviet engineers 
and scientists is of a high order and 
compares favorably with the best in 


the United States and Europe. Soviet 
universities, colleges, and technical 
institutes have achieved a_ helpful 
combination of formal education with 
guided industrial practice and re- 
search.” 


AND SO it would appear obvious 
that unless our present educational 
policies and programs are changed 
quickly and radically, any scientific 
lead we may have vis-a-vis the Com- 
munists will soon vanish. 

To avoid that tragedy if possible, 
we must first analyze why the United 
States is suffering from such a short- 
age of trained people; and then seek 
the best means for correction. 

The chief reason for the present 
short supply of scientists, engineers 
and technicians is failure to develop 
our available potential brainpower. 

As an example, the report of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
previously referred to, states that 8 
out of every 10 potential engineer- 
science students in this country never 
receive a college degree. . . . 

In some states, one-fourth of the 
high schools teach no mathematics. 

In many high schools the athletic 
coach teaches the sciences as a sec- 
ondary duty. 

Only a few of our largest high 
schools have really adequate science 
or shop facilities. 

These inadequacies are further em- 
phasized by the almost universal lack 
of qualified teachers. 

The reasons for this latter situa- 
tion are well known to most of you. 
In practically no community does the 
modern teacher, whether his field be 
science or English, enjoy the respect 
afforded the local doctor, lawyer, 
banker, or businessman. 

Instead, the teacher is often viewed 
as the time-worn, absent-minded pro- 
fessor, content to be relegated to a 
world of books, blackboards and 
chalk dust. 

As a result, his salary is low, and 
a subject of debate in the local school 
board. Often the best qualified man 
is not hired, rather the one who will 
accept the job for the least pay. 

The nation’s potential brainpower 
is in the hands of those who train our 
youth. They therefore control much 
of the future of our country. 

But because of low pay, lack of 
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community standing, and the general 
apathy of our citizenry, fewer quali- 
fied people are now joining the teach- 
ing profession. 

This is particularly true in the 
fields of engineering and science. 

In the some 54 colleges and uni- 
versities of Missouri, last year we 
graduated three people trained to 
teach chemistry, and two trained to 
teach physics. In fact, in the entire 
United States, only 228 students 
were graduated to teach physics, an 
appalling condition if one faces up to 
what is going on in the world today. 


These are but some of the reasons 
we would appear to be passing over 
to the Communists superiority in 
trained technical people. 

Now, how are we going to break 
through this brainpower bottleneck? 


No piece-meal approach can longer 
suffice. It is with that premise we 
present’ the following Seven Point 
Plan: 


@ National educational associa- 
tions such as AVA should go all out 
in their encouragement of educational 
authorities in every state to adopt, as 
a requirement, the study of mathe- 


J. F. Ingram, Sen 


. Stuart Symington 


matics; plus some science and some 
technical vocational training. 

No group is better suited to work 
on this job than your own. 

There will be objections, but they 
are more than counter-balanced by 
the growing peril. 


@ In cooperation with state asso- 
ciations, national associations should 
recommend some form of testing pro- 
gram in the elementary schools. In 
this way we could discover, at a rela- 
tively early age, those students cap- 
able of doing college work. 

As early as the 6th or 7th grade, 
and constantly thereafter, students 
should be informed of the type and 
amount of all college scholarships 
available, of the job opportunities in 
various engineering and _ scientific 
fields, and of the great and growing 
need for skilled people in these areas. 


@The problem of inadequate labo- 
ratory and shop facilities must be 
faced in conjunction with efforts to 
correct the growing lack of school- 
rooms. Funds should be earmarked 
for the former as well as the latter. 

In this connection, all educational 
associations should take every pos- 
sible step to show industry and busi- 








THOSE WHO TRAIN OUR YOUTH CONTROL OUR FUTURE 


ness why it is in their own interest to 
help in the training programs of those 
they are bound to need. 

@ We must face up to the grow. 
ing problem of inadequate teachers, 
and take the necessary steps to cor- 
rect this condition. This will require 
more recognition and better salaries, 
Even so, their service cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents. Like 
the air we breathe, they are essential 
to our continued existence. 


@ In order to make it possible to 
train students who want to teach 
mathematics, science and vocational 
training, the federal government 
should establish scholarships in qual- 
ified colleges and universities. 

Here is another field where, in its 
own interest, private industry should 
be encouraged to provide scholar- 
ships in areas of its own choosing. 


@ There should be federal schol- 
arship programs at the college and 
graduate school level. They likewise 
should be supported as much as pos- 
sible by business and industry. 


@ The Selective Service program 
should be revised so that students 
with extraordinary aptitude in engi- 
neering and the sciences could either 
complete their active duty require- 
ments during the summers between 
terms, or join a special Scientific Re- 
serve Corps comparable to ROTC, 
but one embodying a_ specialized 
training program. 

Upon graduation, the young men 
involved would serve their remaining 
military obligation in military jobs 
requiring technical training; perhaps 
even in such vital agencies as the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

In summary, this Seven Point Pro- 
gram seeks the education of those 
qualified young people who are now 
being lost to advanced learning. 

They are prerequisites to our goal 
for a better life. 

But they are also needed to main- 
tain our freedom. 


To our youth it is our duty to passf 


on the torch of liberty. 
Given the opportunity, they wil 
accept, with eager hands. 
“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 


The Youth replies, | can.” 


When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
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TESTIMONIALS 






By Products of the Program 


SIX SUCCESSFUL products of vo- 
cational and practical arts education 
spoke for themselves on general pro- 
grams at the St. Louis convention. 

Marie Hitchcock, accountant for 
the Robert Shaw-Fulton Controls 
Co., St. Louis, testified to the worth 
of business education. She explained 
that her training had brought her 
confidence, peace of mind, and cour- 
age. 

“Work,” she said, “has its personal 
as well as social and economic re- 
wards. Work affords an individual 
an opportunity to serve others. It 
frequently is the source of many 
pleasant social experiences. And, last 
but not least, work is the source of 
financial rewards which, of course, 
we need for keeping body and soul 
together. My magic comptometer has 
helped me to increase my earnings 
four-fold.” 

Horst E. Glagowski, Head, Engi- 
neering Training Department, The 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, extolled the benefits of trade 
and industrial education. He said one 
of his wisest moves was to enroll in 
the John H. Patterson Cooperative 
High School. 

“Benjamin C. Willis said that many 
immigrants, upon debarking, have 
been disappointed to find that the 
streets of the U. S. are not lined with 
gold. Instead, they found that they 
were lined with unlimited opportu- 
nity. I was born in Germany and 
came to this country when I was 
almost eight years old. I most heart- 
ily agree with him. However, I feel 
that my own comparative success is 
largely due to the fact that I had an 
opportunity to attend a vocational 
high school... . 

“.. . Id like to point out that my 
present position with the National 
Cash Register Company pays just 15 
times the salary I received when I 
first started there, 18 years ago.” 

Vocational home economics was 
paid tribute by a homemaker, Mrs. 
Frederick C. Wierichs of Macon, Mis- 
souri. Mrs. Wierichs explained how 
much instructional programs in high 
school, college, and at the adult level 
had helped her enjoy the pleasures of 
efficient homemaking. Explaining 
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that her daughter has become a “full 
fledged” home economist, she said: 
“As I watch her make plans for her 
homemaking classes in high school 
from day to day, I would like to say 
to all girls . . . ‘enroll in the first, 
second, and even third year home 
economics classes, for these classes 
now are so designed and cover such 
a broad scope that they are of very 
great value to any girl, whether she 
plans for a career or homemaking, or 
both, as is often the case these days.” 


Mrs. Birdie Polster of St. Louis 
used slides to show what industrial 
arts education has meant to her. 


Mrs. Polster has attended ceramics 
classes that are part of the St. Louis 
adult educational program. She told 
of her satisfaction in creating beautiful 
things with her hands, from just a 
lump of clay. She added that an 
enhanced feeling of security also 
comes from developing these skills. 


THE BENEFITS of agricultural edu- 
cation were presented by Louis Huff- 
man of Powell, Ohio. Mr. Huffman 
had four years of high school vo-ag, 
he was a member of the FFA, and 
he is currently enrolled in young 
farmer classes. Because he had lim- 
ited opportunities, he first rented a 
few acres for farming practice. As a 
high school senior he was farming 
about 400 acres of diversified crops 
within a radius of eight miles. He 
also had beef, sheep, and swine 
projects. 

He now farms 900 acres under 
a 50-50 share basis that includes 
feeding 150 head of beef cattle and 
an equal number of sheep and swine. 
He owns four tractors with planting 
equipment, a baler, combine, corn 
picker, two trucks, and other equip- 
ment. This is his eighth year of 
farming. 

“T feel I am fortunate to have be- 
come quite well established in farm- 
ing at my age. I plan to continue 
seeking new ideas and trying new, 
improved practices brought out in 
young farmer classes and other means 
of agricultural education. My wife 
and I believe in the future of farming. 


Distributive education was repre- 
sented by Ethel M. Austin, owner of 
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Louis Huffman, farmer 
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Ethel M. Austin Hostess Accessories, 
Meriden, Conn. Miss Austin said: 

“For those of you who are ac- 
quainted with the value of distributive 
education, you know it best for the 
organization in the high schools and 
in the special post high school two 
year training. . . . But there were 
many of us who never thought of the 
distributive field for a livelihood until 
high school was behind us. . . . For 
us the adult in-service training pro- 
gram was both an eye-opener and a 
godsend.” 

Miss Austin entered retailing after 
trying another career. She liked the 
field and learned the routine but soon 
discovered that there was no one to 
teach her how to sell. 


“It was not until four years later 
that I was able to find classes de- 
signed for those in retailing who 
wished to improve on the job. ...I 
began to take these courses.” 


“MY FIRST financial increase came 
after I had completed my first DE 
eee 

“In 1946, when Connecticut of- 
fered its first DE diploma to those 
who took five basic courses and one 
elective, I was able to qualify. I prize 
this . . . above all others.” 

Miss Austin was invited to teach 
in the DE program, then went on to 
join the staff of Hartford’s largest de- 
partment store where she progressed 
to assistant buyer. After three years 
as a buyer in another store, she 
opened her own business where “to- 
day I can honestly say that DE has 
materially helped me to succeed. . . .” 
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Dr. Melvin L. Barlow, past president, and Dr. H. H London, 
new president, National Assoc. Indus. Teacher Educators. 


G. Harold Silvius, Kermit Seefeld and Dr. Harold P. Rodes. 
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NEW AVA OFFICERS elected at the St. 
Louis Convention include Mrs. Eva W. 
Scully, Arizona State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education, President; 
and William R. Mason, Supervisor of 
Industrial Arts, Cleveland, Ohio, Vice 
President for Industrial Arts. 


Roy Fairbrother, Wisconsin State Su- 
pervisor of Distributive Education, was 
re-elected to a second term as AVA Vice 
President for Distributive Education. 


The current Executive Committee, 
shown below with the exception of AVA 
Vice President for Home Economics Dor- 
othy K. Lawson, includes: 


Dr. M. D. Mobley, Executive Secretary; 
J. F. Ingram, Past President; Mrs. Scully, 
Charles W. Sylvester, Treasurer. Vice 
Presidents: Samuel L. Fick, Trade and 
Industrial Education, Mr. Fairbrother, 
Mr. Mason, Arthur L. Walker, Business 
Education; R. E. Bass, Agricultural Edu- 
cation. 

















The current Executive Committee, with the exception of 
Dorothy Lawson. Seated: Dr. M. D. Mobley, J. F. Ingram, 
Mason, and Arthur L. Walker. 
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President Scully 
Outlines Goals 


HE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY of 

vocational education has just 

been celebrated. A summary of 
50 years of progress has been inter- 
estingly recorded in the December 
1956 issue of the American Voca- 
tional Journal. These 50 golden years 
of accomplishments furnish a historic 
background and firm foundation for 
moving ahead during a new half- 
century of achievement. 

In the past, members of the na- 
tional Congress — such leaders as 
Hoke Smith, Dudley M. Hughes, Wal- 
ter F. George, Lister Hill, Daniel A. 
Reed, Lawrence R. Ellsey, Braswell 
Deen and Graham A. Barden—have 
brought great progress as well as a 
sound foundation for the program. 
Vocational education must go for- 
ward now to meet the big challenge 
of the present and future. Mere repe- 
tition of the excellent vocational pro- 
grams of the past will not be sufficient 
to meet the needs of youth and adults 
during the next 50 years because of 
inevitable differences that will develop 
in our society. Who would have 
dreamed 50 years ago, for example, 
of the import of television to all areas 


Titles are list 
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of education today? Already changes 
are appearing that make programs 
even of the last ten years out-of- 
date. 

Technological change, including 
automation, is only one example, but 
its impact on business education alone 
is significant. For example, automa- 
tion in large offices is demanding 
broader knowledge of office proce- 
dures and the use of electronics and 
mechanical equipment in business 
education. Busines and industry will 
require huge numbers of sub-profes- 
sional workers who can tend auto- 
mated machines. 

Mechnization and electricity are 
changing the whole nature of farm- 
ing. There were more than six million 
farms in 1906; now 2.1 million farms 
of a total 4.7 million farms produce 
nearly 90 per cent of our agricultural 
products. 

Distribution is basically more hu- 
man than mechanical in nature. 
Therefore, distributive education is 
less adapted to automatic processes 
than is production. Automation, how- 
ever, has increased the need for 
trained sales and distribution persons 


Mrs. Eva W. Scully, Charles W. Sylvester, and R. E. Bass. 
Standing: Samuel L. Fick, Roy Fairbrother, William R. 
ed above. 
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During convention week this group of vocational leaders studied the needs of technical education in the United States. 


to the extent that this is fast becom- 
ing the largest occupational group in 
the United States. 

One needs only to observe the new 
equipment in a modern industrial 
arts or trade and industrial shop to 
realize that technological change is 
affecting these two phases of educa- 
tion. 

Many technological influences are 
at work to change the pattern of fam- 
ily living. Family relationships and 
human values within the home are 
greatly affected by the wise or unwise 
selection, use, and care of such me- 
chanical and electrical household de- 
vices as the radio, TV, automatic 
dishwasher, and many other appli- 
ances available to the ohmemaker. 

It is evident that the program in 
every service of vocational education 
must be planned to meet the needs of 
mation. This implies some changes or 
youth and adults in this age of auto- 
enrichment in each area of the pro- 
gram. 

Many social changes that bring im- 
plications fo rthe vocational program 
of the future are occurring. Among 
them are shorter working hours, more 
leisure time, and a proportionately 
large group of retired people. This 
means that many adults will be inter- 
ested in furthering their education 


The AVA Executive Committee that served through Novem- 
ber, 1956: Dorothy S. Lawson, M. D. Mobley, J. F. Ingram, 


et 


through vocational programs. The in- 
crease in the number of married 
women working is a social change 
strongly affecting management in 
homes. 


The big challenge ahead, then, for 
vocational education is to be alert to 
the modifications in society as they 
emerge so that youth and adults may 
be prepared to meet them. As we 
pause briefly at the mid-century, may 
we look as far ahead as possible and 
then make some specific plans for 
meeting the situation in the immedi- 
ate future—1957. 


As a group of more than 32,000 
members we can accomplish much 
through united efforts. The following 
are only a few of the way that we can 
meet the challenge in 1957:— 


—Provide way for adults who have 
been or are now enrolled in vocational 
classes to evaluate present offerings 
and make suggestions for further 
meeting their needs. Many adults 
now ready and asking for further edu- 
cation. Other agencies will meet this 
challenge if the public schools fail 
to do so. 


—Recruit and prepare more and 
better qualified teachers for the day 
school, out-of-school youth, and adult 
programs. One vocational service re- 
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ported a shortage of 6,000 qualified 
teachers last year. 

—lInvolve more lay people in the 
programs of the various vocational 
services through advisory or plan- 
ning committees, resource people, and 
interested individuals as a means of 
enriching the total program. 

—Give youth more opportunity in 
classes and in meetings of youth or- 
ganizations to help determine what 
will be included in vocational pro- 
grams in secondary schools, colleges 
and universities. 

—Emphasize vocational guidance 
in order to help direct youth and 
adults into the many new jobs being 
created in these changing times. 

—Make vocational education an 
important part of the total education 
program. The labor market and the 
homes of today need people trained 
and educated for both work and liv- 
ing. 

These are not new ideas but are 
some suggested emphases for the cur- 
rent year. 

Finally, may we have the pioneer- 
ing spirit that has been demonstrated 
by past leaders in the field. Let us 
select the best fro mthe past 50 years 
of vocational education, take stock of 
the present, and go forward to meet 
the challenges of 1957. 


Chas. W. Sylvester, Shriver L. Coover, Roy Fairbrother, 
Cecil E. Stanley, Samuel Fick, R. E. Bass, Arthur L. Walker. 








REPORT 


OF THE 


EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 


By Dr. M. D. Mobley 


T IS INDEED A PLEASURE to have 
this opportunity to share the re- 
sponsibility with our President, 

Mr. Ingram, in reporting to you in 
person regarding accomplishments 
during the past year—and to present 
briefly some of the problems and 
plans for the years immediately 
ahead. For most of the six years that 
I have served as your Executive Sec- 
retary, there was not sufficient time 
during the House of Delegates for me 
to give, in person, my full report. 

President Ingram has just present- 
ed to you a splendid report—depict- 
ing accomplishments during the year. 
May I hasten to add that much of the 
credit for AVA _ accomplishments 
during 1956 is due to the splendid 
judgment and untiring efforts of Pres- 
ident Ingram. He has given freely of 
his time and has rendered service be- 
yond the call of duty. We should all 
be grateful that his state has been 
willing to share his talents with the 
rest of the nation. 

A few days ago there came from 
the press a booklet, What Makes 
Education Vocational, which was 
written by President Ingram. It is a 
reprint of an article that appeared in 
the November issue of The American 
School Board Journal. We hope that 
every school administrator and school 
board member in the nation will read 
this splendid statement by President 
Ingram. Single copies of the booklet 
are free upon request from your 
AVA Washington office. 
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We still have in this country some 
educators, holding prominent posi- 
tions, who do not know “what makes 
education vocational.” We hope you 
will do your full share in getting this 
booklet by Mr. Ingram placed in the 
hands of school administrators and 
school board members throughout our 
great country. 

May I also take this opportunity to 
thank you and commend you for 
electing Executive Committee mem- 
bers who are devoted to the cause of 
vocational and practical arts educa- 
tion. It is a real pleasure to serve 
with the women and men who, year 
after year, are elected to represent the 
various divisions of the AVA. You 
always elect outstanding people who 
vigorously represent their respective 
phases of vocational and/or practical 
arts education. In addition, they give 
full support to all phases of voca- 
tional and industrial arts education. 
So long as you continue to elect de- 
voted, outstanding people, who are 
willing to serve in positions of lead- 
ership, you can be confident that your 
AVA will, in the future as in the past, 
render the sort of service the pro- 
grams deserve and you expect. 

WE ARE so glad that President In- 
gram has been able to bring to you a 
message of progress, hope and cheer. 
As I listened to him I could not help 
but be reminded of the fact that we 
have come a long way since those 
dark days of January 1951 when the 
Truman Administration, then in pow- 


er, proposed a cut in the appropria- 
tion for vocational education of more 
than 50 percent. Never in the his. 
tory of the program was a greater 
effort made to eliminate federal sup. 
port of vocational education than 
during the period December 1, 1950 
to May 1954. 

Faced with the proposed drastic 
cut in federal vocational funds, you 


fare anc 
Commit 
gut in 

tional 


can imagine my surprise and aston- Jinni 


ishment—and I must admit, discour- 
agement—when I found on assuming 
my duties as your Executive Secre- 
tary, only $2400 budgeted for pro- 
tecting and promoting appropriations 
for vocational education. Within a 
few weeks the bulk of this $2400 was 
used in paying expenses of individ- 


uals to come to Washington to help ff 


prevent this drastic cut which would 
have been a death-blow to vocational 
education in many communities, and 
a crippling blow everywhere. 

You remember the results! Instead 
of a $10 million cut Congress voted 
only a $1 million cut—all of which 
was applied to distributive education. 
Had it not been for the very effective 
work of your AVA in corralling sup- 
port of other organizations and in- 
dividuals, federal funds for distribu- 
tive education in their entirety would 
have been eliminated. 


WHEN I speak of AVA please keep 
in mind that I am thinking of all the 
AVA members and the tremendous 
influence they wield. 

Your AVA is YOU, and thousands 
like you in every community through- 
out the nation. Your small Washing- 
ton staff of only ten people, includ- 
ing secretaries and stenographers, 
serve only as your professional repre- 
sentatives and “watchdogs” at the 
national level. 
have been won, or defeats incurred, 


Whatever victories FF 


have been as a result of the success 


or failure of all our forces and friends 
in the far-flung communities through- 
out this nation. 

When the Republican administra- 
tion came into power there was no 


change in the attitude to federal aid? 
for vocational education. President B 


Eisenhower’s first budget called for a 
25 percent cut in the appropriation 
for vocational education and pro- 
posed to reduce the amount each 
year until finally eliminated. 


Although the President, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Wel-F 
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THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 


wre and the House Appropriations 
(ommittee recommended a drastic 
gt in the appropriation for voca- 
ional education, the U. S. Repre- 
gntatives on the floor of the House 
yted two to one to approve an 
mendment to restore the proposed 
wt in its entirety. This was the be- 
ining of the “turning of the tide” 
or vocational education. 


PRESIDENT LE isenhower’s second 
budget proposed a cut of 4.6% in 
yocational funds. By this time state 
yocational associations and individ- 
uals had made donations to the AVA 
public relations fund totalling more 
han $35,000. With these funds your 
4VA was able to carry on one of the 
nost successful public relations pro- 
yams in its history. 

You remember the result. Instead 
ff a cut, Congress—through an 
amendment on the floor of the 
House—voted almost unanimously 
m increase of 26.8% in the appro- 
pation for vocational education. 
This occurred during a year when the 
otal federal budget was cut approxi- 
nately 15% below the amount appro- 
priated the previous year. 

For fiscal 1956 Congress appro- 
pated an additional (almost) $3 
nillion for vocational education. For 
fscal 1957 another increase totalling 
most $5 million for vocational edu- 
sation including $2 million for prac- 
tical nurse training was approved by 
Congress. With the exception of 
practical nurse training, this brings 
¢ vocational appropriation for the 
first time to the maximum authorized 
nder the George-Barden Act. 

Yes, vocational education has come 
along way since those dark days of 
#1951 when we were on the defensive 
struggling to prevent the elimination 
of federal funds, and the emasculation 
- pf vocational education. 

Funds for the program under the 
eorge-Barden Act have been in- 
teased 68% while the total federal 
eppropriation for all agencies of the 
bovernment has been greatly de- 
teased. 


Today, vocational education en- 


oys the greatest popularity among 
nembers of Congress in its history. 
f we can continue to pull together 
ind can keep our AVA finances on 
-Buch a basis that we can properly and 


adequately present our case, we 
should be able to look forward to 
even greater developments in the 
fields of vocational and practical arts 
education in the years ahead. 

What I am trying to say is that the 
future looks bright! We must always 
remember, however, that the future 
belongs to those who prepare for it. 
I believe that vocational and indus- 
trial arts educators have prepared 
themselves to meet the challenge. 


AS FURTHER evidence of the popu- 
larity of vocational education among 
members of National Congress, may 
I remind you of the fact that on the 
last day the 84th Congress was in 
session a bill, S. 4301, was introduced 
in the U. S. Senate by the Honorable 
Lister Hill, Senator from Alabama, 
for himself and 25 other outstanding 
Senators. If this measure becomes 
law, it will mean tremendous expan- 
sion for vocational education in the 
years immediately ahead. This pro- 
posal can be made law, if every mem- 
ber of the AVA does his full share 
in acquainting members of National 
Congress of the need for this meas- 
ure, and at the same time exert every 
effort possible to keep your AVA 
strong and on a sound financial basis. 


Dr. M. D. Mobley poses with Mrs. 
Mobley and his son-in-law, R. L. 


Today, throughout the world, there 
are two ideologies battling for the 
minds of men. In addition there ex- 
ists an armament race between So- 
viet-dominated countries and the free 
nations. These facts are generally 
known. They have been given much 
publicity. Another battle is beginning 
to take form, about which there has 
been little publicity until very recent- 
ly. This is a battle of economy which 
involves the training of manpower. 

To lose the productive manpower 
race could eventually mean losing our 
lead in the production and distribu- 
tion of goods and services, and in the 
maintenance of a high standard of 
living. 

For almost ten years—ever since 
my experience in Germany in 1947 
with the War Department—I have 
been talking and speaking to all who 
would listen about the accelerated 
vocational and technical training pro- 
grams being carried on behind the 
Iron Curtain. Until recently I had no 
statistical facts to back up my state- 
ments. Today the facts are available. 


THE MARCH 5, 1956 issue of Life 
Magazine points out that there are 
3,796 tekhnikums in Russia that 
graduate 70,000 technicians a year 


Johnson, who attended the AVA 
convention for Nat'l. Farmers Union. 








who serve in positions between pro- 
fessional workers and skilled or semi- 
skilled workers. 


THE CURRENT issue—December 
1956—of Coronet Magazine carries 
an article by William Benton, Pub- 
lisher of Encyclopedia Britannica, en- 
titled, The Soviet Tekhnikum: Omi- 
nous Threat to the West. The sub- 
title is: “We have nothing to match 
these unique technological schools 
that turn out supertechnicians—with- 
out a college degree!” 

In this Coronet article Mr. Benton 
states: “Many of these tekhnikums 
turn out what might be called junior 
engineers. Actually these juniors are 
supertechnicians and specialists who 
fill vitally important secondary jobs, 
leaving graduate engineers free for 
more highly skilled work, and creat- 
ing a surplus. And this surplus is 
what is helping defeat us in the cold 
war in Asia and Africa. 

“Trained in propaganda as well as 
science, the Soviet engineers and 
tekhnikum graduates are exported by 
the hundreds to underdeveloped na- 
tions thirsting for guidance and lead- 
ership in all fields of technology. 

“The U. S., lacking this ‘middle- 
man’ technician category, is wasting 
thousands of its well-trained engi- 
neers in comparatively second-rate 
jobs — as sales engineers, manual 
writers, glorified draftsmen and trou- 
ble-shooters. Not only are we gradu- 


ating little more than half the engi- 
neers that the Soviet is, but we are 
wasting their talents for lack of tekh- 
nikum counterpart.” 

In the May 1956 issue of the NEA 
Journal, Mr. Benton states: 

“A recent trip to the U.S.S.R. has 
convinced me that education has be- 
come a main theatre of the cold war; 
that Russia’s classrooms and libraries, 
her laboratories and teaching meth- 
ods may threaten us more than her 
hydrogen bombs. . . . The Commu- 
nists from the earliest days gave up 
butter for guns, but they gave up meat 
for education.” 


I COULD spend hours quoting from 
articles by reliable newspaper and 
magazine writers telling of the tre- 
mendous developments in Russia. 

From my study of Russia’s techni- 
cal, vocational and scientific educa- 
tion program, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that the security and well-be- 
ing of this country is tied inseparably 
to the skill and productivity of our 
people. If we are to maintain our 
high standard of living and provide 
security for our nation, we must 
greatly expand all phases of vocational 
and practical arts education. 


Resolutions Committee, seated: Wal- 
ter B. Dennen, Chairman; Bertha 
Kohlhagen, Mark Nichols, A. W. 
Johnson. Standing: Duncan Hyde, 
Roland G. Ross, and George Henry. 





VO-ED IS ONE OF THE TOOLS THAT CAN KEEP US FREE 


When you are fighting for an ade. 
quate and sound program of voga. 
tional education you need not fe 
that you are doing it for selfish reg. 
sons, such as to protect your job o 
to further your own _ professiona 
career. No, this is not the case. Ip. 
stead you are doing it to preserve oy 
nation and the freedoms we cherish 
above life itself. So, our task in the 
days, weeks and years ahead is to 
constantly seek ways of making voca- 
tional and practical arts programs 
more meaningful and more effective, 
And, at the same time, we must never 
cease to battle for funds that are 
needed to make it possible to provide 
vocational and technical training op. 
portunities for all who need such 
training and can profit by it. 

Today the program is only about 
50 per cent developed. We can’t stand 
still—we must move ahead. 


Anyone who understands the great 
need for expanding vocational and 
practical arts education in this coun- 
try is fully cognizant of the fact that 
more funds at the local, state and fed- 
eral levels must be made available. 


WE CAN and will prevent the So- 
viets from accomplishing their goals— 
of winning the minds of men, of over- 
taking us in production per man, and 
defeating us in an economic war. Vo- 
cational education is one of the in- 
portant tools that can keep us strong 
and keep us free! 
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vide S WE LOOK AROUND us today we 
5 Op- A see an extraordinary mixture of 
such progress and stalemate, prom- 
ise and defeat, hope and despair. In 
bout # international affairs, matters brighten 
stand in one spot as they worsen in another. 
On the one hand we have all the ear- 
great marks of progress and prosperity— 
and great road building projects, increas- 
oun. ing use of automation, a great growth 
- tha in the population, gigantic home and 
| feq.@ industrial construction. And yet like 
le. other parts of the world we, too, have 
our shortages—most marked in facil- 
» So ities and teachers in education. We 
als Dave our own kind of distribution 
over. Problem—in water, for example; and 
andy UF peculiar mark of restlessness— 
“Vo. § the great mobility of our people. 
» jm-§ _2 Europe or America, in all walks 
weie of life, in living and in working, our 


crying need is still for vision and 
leadership, for clear democratic pol- 
icies and for calm and lucid thought. 
This is particularly true of educa- 
tion today. There are so many ques- 
tions, so many pressures, so many un- 
warranted but piausible conclusions, 
it is no wonder that the public is 
confused. Sometimes it appears that 
educators are confused also. I shall 
discuss some confusions concerning 
vocational education later, but let me 
first set forth a few fundamentals. 
Long ago we Americans accepted 
the belief that education was impor- 
tant for all youth, not just for the 
tich, the gifted or the Minister’s chil- 
dren. We saw and accepted the fact 
that education is wealth—personal, 
Spiritual, and material. As if this 
were not self-evident, some statisti- 
cians have computed for us what 
every year of education is worth in 
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IMPACT ON ETERNITY 


dollars and cents. To me this is a 
superfluous proof for an axiom, but 
it is a clinching argument with many 
people. 

The logical next step in our rea- 
soning is that education must offer 
some worth-while training to all our 
young people. All levels of our so- 
ciety must be served by the main- 
stream of education. By all levels I 
mean all levels of ability, all social 
and economic strata, and all special 
interest segments. This does not mean 
—indeed it cannot mean—that all 
young people will undergo the same 
educational program. This would not 
be equal educational opportunity, and 
it would be the antithesis of democ- 
racy. 

THE CONCEPT of democratic edu- 
cational opportunity is frequently dis- 
cussed today. Strong voices are 
raised urging us to “shed off” many of 
our students. Some of these voices 
seem to say that the children who are 
slowest in maturing and so in learn- 
ing should have less time in school 
than the average child. Others would 
narrow the educational program, dis- 
carding all vocational education and 
anything not purely academic. 
Strangely enough, there are those 
who would do this in the name of 
democracy. 

Let us admit that such measures 
would save money—in school build- 
ings, equipment and teachers’ sal- 
aries. But these measures would add 
to the cost of unemployment relief 
and assistance to say nothing of the 
loss in manpower and in human 
potential. 

For in essence that is a question- 
ing of secondary education as part of 






















the common school—a questioning of 
whether it should be open to all who 
have anything at all to learn from it. 


AND CLOSELY allied to this is the 
cult of educational snobbery, of intel- 
lectual snobbery. This, to me, is an 
odd outcome of the benefits of univer- 
sal education. Education is the great- 
est single factor in social mobility. 
Have we come to the point where we 
have so forgotten our roots that we 
would shed the saplings that shoot 
from them? What more precious 
charge is there than that of the broth- 
er’s keeper? 

If we are to retain the momentum 
of universal education and not deny 
its benefit to those who may not be 
as we are, education itself must as- 
sume the responsibility for clarifying 
its aims, for explaining its methods, 
and, if need be, for justifying its total 
program. We must do this ourselves. 
Paradoxically, many people who en- 
joy the benefits of a high educational 
level, directly and indirectly, do not 
see the contribution education has 
made to the material progress of 
America. Fortunately these people 
are not the only voices to be heard. 
Fortunately many of the public—as 
well as most educators—see that 
there is a relationship between the 
national educational level and the 
gross national product. There is a 
cause and effect relationship between 
years in school and inventive genius. 

I have the greatest sympathy for 
one source of criticism of education 
—the everlasting desire of men for 
something better for their children. 
This is a valid basis for criticism, and 
the arguments are valid as long as 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IS HERE TO STAY 


they stress the need for more young 
people to see the ever-widening 
horizons. 

We do need more roads, more 
homes, more appliances, more art, 
music, books, more schools and more 
housing. We need more parks, more 
playgrounds, more hobby shops, 
more theatres, more food and more 
clothing. 

We have a growing population 
with a longer and longer life expect- 
ancy. There will be more leisure; 
there must be more depth of enjoy- 
ment in it. All of this means that 
there must be more skills among 
more people—skills for doing, for 
thinking and for enjoying. So often 
we think of manipulative proficiency 
when we use the word skill. But 
“skill” is realy the “ability to use 
one’s knowledge effectively” (Web- 
ster). Thus, music appreciation can 
be as much a skill as viruosity on the 
violin; self-appraisal as much as 
printing. 


IN THE LAST analysis, each individ- 
ual is a person all of the time; a work- 
er only part of the time. Each person 
functions in his social group, and in 
his community as well as on the job. 

Each person therefore must acquire 
skills for all roles. In our program 
of education today we offer these 
multiple skills through two avenues: 
general education and vocational edu- 
cation. At times I deplore this ap- 
parent dichotomy. On the surface it 
sounds as if we were offering an 
either-or proposition, as if an indi- 
vidual could function with one kind 
of education and not the other. The 
division also seems to imply a divi- 
sion of the student population into 
those who have a vague kind of edu- 
action as an end in itself, and those 
who have learned how to do but not 
necessarily how to be. 

The plain fact is that all education 
has implications of both kinds, and 
that any educational program must 
contain elements of both—definite, 
systematic patterns for general educa- 
tion and for vocational education. 
Nothing is more certain today than 
that all our young people will take 
their places as workers—whether they 
are wage earners or not. 

And nothing is more certain than 
that vocational education is here to 
stay—whether it is offered in a com- 
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prehensive high school or in a highly 
mechanized series of separate shops. 
It does, not, however, follow that the 
present pattern of vocational educa- 
tion will continue to be the pattern 
of the future; after all, our present 
pattern differs from those of the past, 
does it not? Nothing is a certain as 
change. 

In Newsweek for November 26 
(page 22), Will Durant was quoted 
as saying, “The past is the present 
unrolled for our understanding. I 
don’t expect human nature to change 
but I don’t expect civilization to be 
destroyed—civilization doesn’t seem 
to die but to migrate.” If a man of 
71 can view change so calmly and 
confidently, perhaps we can, too, and 
can see in our trends and in our prob- 
lems not threats but promise; not 
obstacles but challenge. 

Promise and challenge surround 
us. Nearly two years ago, in this city 
of St. Louis I spent an hour with 
M. D. Mobley discussing vocational 
education in large cities. We spoke 
of the lively programs in agriculture 
and homemaking in the high schools 
in small communities. These pro- 
grams have an immediacy and an 
obvious value to the students and to 
their parents. There is no lag in rural 
communities between learning and 
doing. As we talked, I spoke of what 
I saw our needs to be in large cities 
in the area of vocational education— 
study and direction, development and 
innovation, and some of the immedi- 
acy of the vocational education in 
small communities to be evident to 
students in large cities. 


SINCE THEN, we have held a con- 
ference of representatives of the ten 
large cities. Four main points merged 
from this conference. I might call 
them four revelations. First, was the 
high interest of administrators, in vo- 
cational education. It is no frill or fad 
in their opinion. It is a must, not to 
appease any pressure group but to 
fill a basic need in the total program 
of education. 

Second, was the desire on the part 
of educators to deal effectively with 
all youth. We here all know that our 
job would be easier if we could “shed 
off” some of our young people, and 
propose a program for those who are 
left—let us say all those who are five 
feet ten or over, all those with green 


eyes or red hair. But educators reje 
such a concept and assume willing| 
but seriously the much more difficy| 
task of offering a diversified progray 
which will be meaningful for eq 
student. Thus our program will sho 
results for all. Mark Twain, as faj 
as I know, did not write on the syb 
ject of individual differences or hy 
man potentials, but he gave us 
succinct sentence for our acceptancg 
of a responsibility for all youth. }j 
is quoted as saying that you can’t tel 
from looking at him how far a frog 
can jump. 

The third revelation in our con 
ference was the recognition of th 
importance of various facets of prac 
tical education. There can be no ong 
program of vocational education 
though there are common element 
in all phases of it. The world of work 
is an intricate world because man jj 
intricate. It is well to remember the 
just as the machine can do only wha 
man builds it to do and commands j 
to do, so the variety of skills needef 
and the potential scope of the m 
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ALTHOUGH Harvard Universit 
was the first vocational school of high 
er education in this country—estab 
lished to prepare young men for th 
ministry—we do not think of it inj 
vocational context today. And yet 
Dr. Pusey, the President of Harvard 
in setting forth reasons for a fun 
raising campaign has pointed his fin 
ger at the central issue in diversifyin 
vocational education. He said, “! 
major reason for Harvard’s need jj 


itself” (Time, November 26, 
p. 42). 

This phenomenal growth of know! 
edge has left its mark on more that 
Harvard. It is both the complicatin: 
and the stimulating force in educatiot 
today and the reason for a variel 
program of practical education. We 
have here a geometric progression 0 
opportunity and obligation, withol 
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of understanding of what a vocation 
program really is. If I were to sto 
now and to ask you to write out youl 
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DROPOUTS SHOULD BE SALVAGED BY A VITAL PROGRAM 


concepts of such a program, how 
nany different patterns would we 
have? Would each one of you follow 
he pattern in your school? Perhaps 
you would outline what you would 
ike rather than what you have. 


A PROGRAM of vocational educa- 
ion cannot be outlined by listing a se- 
ties of shops. Nor does a program 
exist when young people are permit- 
td early intensive specialization. 
Basic skills are much more useful to 
young people than highly specialized 
ones, and manpulative skills are only 
part of the kit of tools needed in the 
vocational life of today. The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission has stated 
in Manpower and Education: ‘“Tech- 
nical skills and manual skills are best 
utilized only where other skills of 
wholesome living are also present. 
Technological developments and the 
industrial situation emphasize for the 
worker the importance of flexibility 
aid cooperativeness, of human rela- 
ions and personal satisfactions in the 
occupation as well as in the broader 
raches of citizenship and _ recrea- 
tional-cultural activity.” * 

In a sense the problems of blue 
printing a program of vocational edu- 
cation are the problems of blue print- 
ing a part of the total educational 
program. 

To be concise, our problems stem 
from two causes: first, the wide range 
within our student population; and 
second, the wide variety of activity 
for which we must prepare them. Let 
us examine each of these. 

There are various ways of group- 
ing our young people. We could group 
them by ability, interests, aspiration 
level, socio-economic background or 
goals. Suppose we group them ac- 
cording to their destination after high 
school. 

One group of young people will 
continue their formal education after 
high school. Most of these will go to 
liberal arts college or junior colleges. 
Some of these will go on to graduate 
training or into professional schools. 
They go on to such programs secure 
in the thought of the rightful dignity 
of their chosen callings, but without 
tealizing that in choosing these edu- 
tational programs, they too are un- 


* Manpower and Education. Educational 
Policies Commission, Washington, D. C. 
1956, p. 70. 
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dergoing a program of vocational 
education. It seems to me clear that 
if vocational education has prestige 
and professional status in one kind 
of program it should have status and 
prestige in all. We cannot encourage 
our young people to regard all socially 
useful work as equally valuable to 
mankind if we do not believe it our- 
selves. 

At present over one-third of the 
young people of college age are in 
college today. We can expect this 
percentage to rise steadily under the 
pressure of an increasing demand for 
a trained work force and the pressure 
of a rising educational level. In 1950, 
the median number of years of school 
completed by the white population of 
25 years and over was 9.7. If we 
compare this with the median of 12.1 
for all people between the ages of 
25-29 in the same year, we see clearly 
what the trend is.” 


ABOUT 65 per cent of our high 
school graduates do not go on to col- 
lege at present. This figure will of 
course decrease as the college figure 
rises, but this group will remain a 
sizeable one for a long, long time— 
probably always. When these young 
people go into the labor market they 
must present preparation which will 
warrant their employment. Often we 
call this a salable skill, but this seems 
too narrow a term to me. Neverthe- 
less the skills they possess—including 
social skills and flexibility—will give 
them an entree to on the job training. 

There is, in addition, a third group 
of young people with whom we are 
also concerned—those who drop out 
of school. We cannot brush this group 
aside either in numbers or in chal- 
lenge to us, and though we can ex- 
plain the difference in enrollment in 
freshman and senior classes to some 
extent because of high and low birth 
rates, we cannot excuse our real drop 
outs on these grounds. For we do lose 
students—who also enter the work 
force of the nation; they, too, have to 
depend upon their educational back- 
ground to start them in the work 
world. 

In my opinion this group of young 
people need our special attention. 
While a few of them leave school 
because of economic necessity, most 
of them leave because the atmosphere 


? Ibid. p. 36 and 48. 


of the school failed to challenge them. 
Granted that for some of them, we 
really can do nothing. There are still 
many dropouts who are our failure. 
Let us remember that school is the 
natural place for young people. Let 
us recall the eagerness with which 
they begin first grade. Every child 
looks forward to school. To the tot, 
it is a mark of being a big girl or boy. 
But for the dropouts, the anticipation 
has not been replaced by success and 
satisfaction. To the dropout, his nat- 
ural milieu has become intolerable. 
That is why he leaves. These young 
people represent a cross section of 
intelligence and interest. They are not 
all slow learners by any means. They 
should be salvaged by a vital program 
of education. For many of these 
young people vocational training is 
an answer, but not for all of them I 
know. 


The second major problem arises 
from the necessity to offer to all 
youth a broad education for some life 
purposes and specific training for 
others. Consider the day and week of 
most individuals. 


The average work day is 8 hours or 
less; if we allow 8 hours for sleep, 
there still remain 8 hours a day to be 
filled with other activity—civic un- 
dertakings, recreation, self-improve- 
ment, social life, family life. 

The week-ends offer twice as much 
leisure time, with a day for home 
duties and one for worship—a con- 
stant undergirding of moral strength 
for the rest of the week and for life. 


ASSUMING that some practical arts 
and vocational education have merit 
for all youth, I should like quickly to 
point up the facets through which we 
can operate, beginning with grade 7. 

Not that children should not see 
or handle tools until then; they should 
of course. But prior to the 7th grade, 
acquaintance with the use of simple 
tools and machines can best be 
brought about through the regular 
classroom teacher’s work, along with 
art, music, reading and writing. In 
the 7th grade, however, departmental- 
ization with skilled shop teachers will 
benefit young people more. At this 
point, hand and machine skills should 
no longer be taught incidentally or in 
conjunction with other subjects but 
rather as pursuits in their own right. 

Industrial arts and home making 
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education provide young people with 
such basic skills that these subjects 
really should be thought of as general 
education at this point rather than as 
vocational education. Familiarity 
with materials, manipulative princi- 
ples and techniques is our goal for all 
young people rather than highly re- 
fined skills. These should absorb from 
1/15 up to 1/6 of a pupil’s time 
through high school, providing he 
elects these subjects beyond the 9th 
grade. Certainly they should be on an 
elective basis in the last three years 
of high school. 


NOW FOR an actual concentrated 
vocational program itself. This pro- 
gram will be designed to serve the 
young people who do not plan to go 
to college and who are either anxious 
or forced by necessity to go to work 
right after high school. For these 
young people, this program will offer 
competence with tools and equip- 
ment, and with ideas also. 

The offerings will be as broad as 
the size of the school and the funds 
will permit. Ideally it will cover the 
areas of transportation, industry, 
business, and technology in all its 
forms. 

The program will begin in 9th or 
10th grade, and the skill areas will 
take 40 to 50 per cent of the students’ 
time at least, for the last three years. 
The rest of the total vocational pro- 
gram will be composed of English, 
social studies, mathematics and sci- 
ence together with the fine arts—both 
music and art. Physical education 
and the regular school service such as 
the library and guidance will be 
offered, as in any school. 

In such a program we might find 
up to 50 per cent of our young people. 
But we must expect that if the school 
system is to lose 25 per cent of its 
students before graduation, the loss 
will come mainly from this group. 

Another facet of the total voca- 
tional program is trade training. The 
apprentice system represents the ave- 
nue for entry and advancement in a 
large segment of the work force of 
America. School systems have an 
obligation to cooperate with industries 
in such a program. The young people 
being served will be 18 years of age 
and older. They will, of course, be 
employed in a trade, and gain en- 
trance to the program through the 
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industry which will expect the ap- 
prentices to spend 140 hours a year 
in school. 

Still another facet is the continu- 
ation school. Here we find the chil- 
dren who drop out of school at the 
lowest legal limit. These young people 
need the tie to the school that one 
day a week provides. Some of them 
are thereby encouraged to return to 
full-time school. Some are offered the 
support and stability they still des- 
perately need. Many need the guid- 
ance and placement service of the 
schools—multiple placements if need 
be to help them find their place. 

The technical high school is also 
vocational in nature, in the sense that 
it provides pre-engineering training, 
with emphasis on science and mathe- 
matics. In this connection I want to 
remind ourselves that the general high 
school also offers educational experi- 
ences which lead directly to employ- 
ment. Thus these two types of schools 
contribute to vocational education 
without being part of its mainstream. 


FREQUENTLY the junior college is 
also overlooked as a part of the voca- 
tional education program. Some peo- 
ple think only of its liberal arts and 
pre-professional courses. Actually the 
junior college makes a tremendous 
contribution to vocational education 
through six weeks courses, semester 
courses, and both one and two year 
programs. While many youths enter 
junior college directly from high 
school, others return to formal study 
programs in its courses Jater on. We 
have had considerable success in Chi- 
cago with those over 21 who have not 
completed high school. The junior 
college is an open and acceptable 
door to many who, having formerly 
rejected school programs, have 
thought again on the subject. 

The junior college must have a 
creatively developed program if it is 
not to be simply post-graduate high 
school work. It must set as its goal 
high level performance in business 
and industry—along the junior engi- 
neer lines. In any case, the junior 
college will be a post-graduate voca- 
tional school for some. 

As we think through any and all 
of these phases, let us remember the 
importance of time. It takes time to 
do anything well that is worth while. 
Learning is in part assimilation; there 
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must be time to develop the capacity 
of reflection that Clarence Faust cite; 
as the essence of education of aj 
kinds and at all levels.’ 

One can no more hurry the acqui- 
sition of the skill of reflection thay 
one can hurry reflection itself. | 
takes time for intellectual maturity 
and for the spiritual qualities of serep. 
ity and purposefulness just as it takes 
time for physical maturity—for the 
small baby to become the 200 pound 
football player. 














PERHAPS we need to take another 
look at our management of time. Why 
should the high school day be six 
hours? Why not seven or eight? Let 
us remember “the phenomenal growth 
of knowledge” as we reflect on this, 
Certainly a 6-hour day and a 40. 
week year are a minimum for the 
processes of learning and maturation, 

Summer schools, of course, offer 
one opportunity to extend the educs- 
tional program and influence. I do 
not advocate it below grade 7, but 
some of our young people could gain 
half a year every two summers. This 
should, for most youths, be a device 
for enrichment, however, rather than 
for acceleration unless they are col- 









































; total st 
lege-bound and are socially mature. Bone w 
The entire secondary educational majori 
program, but particularly the voca-Binat o 
tional, has suffered because of some Bf the 
general confusions in our minds. | Binajori 
think of four especially. Furt 
First, we have misapplied our basic Phas an 
belief that all youths can profit from Bevery , 
a secondary school program. We have Beapaci 
twisted this to seem to mean that we Bpexibk 
can be all things to all youths—and Bing 4 | 
we have tried to do this in each type ny pl 
of school. himsel 
Second, we have confused equality Bhat st 
of educational opportunity with same- Bpijity. 
ness of opportunity. This is as much ealled 
as to say that all men should be Bihem , 
bankers whether they are financial Bt oon 
wizards or musical geniuses. True, all F 
youths need common understandings— FOU 





and a community of ‘basic skills, but 
not all young people have the same 
special interests or abilities. 

To me the essence of democratic 
education is a divesity of opportunity 
—for those of differing abilities and 
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*Faust, Clarence. “Our Secondary 
Schools and National Manpower Needs,” 
Improving the Work Skills of the Nation. 
National Manpower Council, Columbia 
University Press, New York. 1955. 
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of differing interests. In a truly dem- 
ocratic program, equal educational 
opportunitity intensifies the differ- 
ences of young people, enabling 
each to fulfill his unique personality 
pattern. 

Third, we have had a tendency to 
emphasize the similarities rather than 
the differences among our three types 
of high schools, the general or aca- 
demic, the technical, and the voca- 
tional. 

We have added to the resulting 
confusion when we suggest that the 
vocational school program is a col- 
lege preparatory program or that a 
technical high school is a vocational 
high school. If a school district has 
but one high school, it will house all 
parts of the educational program. But 
if a district has two or three or 40 
high schools, is it sensible to make 
them all alike? 

Our fourth confusion arises from 
the misconception that it is nobler to 
teach bright yougsters than other 
youngsters and that, ergo, only the 
brightest should be acceptable. In 
my opinion, each type of school— 
yeneral, vocational and even technical 
should accept a cross section of the 
total student body. Of course every- 
one wants the 125 I.Q.’s. But the 
majority of our population falls below 
that golden mark, and the majority 
of the world’s work is done by the 
majority of the people. 

Furthermore, each type of school 
has an obligation to develop each and 
every one of its students to his fullest 

apacity and to the extent of his most 
flexible powers. Unless after enroll- 
ng, a student obviously is unsuited to 
any place in the school’s program or 
himself wishes to change his course, 
that student is that school’s responsi- 
ility. I am speaking of what is 
called in the vernacular “throwing 
hem out.” Where this practice exists 
It contributes to a “squeeze out.” 


» FOUR SIMPLE rules of thumb can 
lear up these confusions. First, let 
8 recognize that colleges—whether 
hey specialize in the liberal arts or 
N engineering—have preconceived 


deas about potential students for- 


heir programs. They all want young 
People with a strong foundation in 
ocial studies, language arts, science, 
athematics and in some instances in 
oreign language. There is added testi- 
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mony for this in the new arrange- 
ments between liberal arts colleges 
and engineering schools whereby 
young men are accepted in some of 
our finest engineering schools after 
three years in a liberal arts college 
program. They want young people 
who are at home with ideas and 
abstract concepts, whether they are 
at home with tools or not. They want 
them to know how to study and to 
be ready to do research. Let us pre- 
pare college bound students well in 
the liberal arts areas. 

Second, we need to recognize the 
dignity of labor and the cultural im- 
plications of a vocational program. 
No one need feel he is of inferior 
status because he is not going to 
college. No one is of inferior status 
because he teaches in a non-college 
program. Worrying about college en- 
trance defeats the big objective. 

Third, we need to recognize the 
actual differences in the various types 
of programs—and make them gener- 
ally known. 


LAST, WE need to recognize that 
special aptitudes, interests, willing- 
ness to apply oneself, and goals, 
rather than intelligence, are the char- 
acteristics that distinguish one student 
from another for purposes of select- 
ing a broad educational program. If 
we recognize this, except for marked 
deviations in ability, we will make 
provision within each type of program 
for a wide range of intellectual ability. 

With these as background, we can 
indicate a few differences characteriz- 
ing the programs. The technical school 
will offer—require probably—three 
or four years of mathematics and 
three or four of science. These sub- 
jects will differ from the mathematics 
and science in a vocational program. 
The technical school will probably 
require five majors in the last two 
years, including shop. 

In the vocational school mathe- 
matics and science would in the last 
two years be appropriate for and 
related to the shop specialization. 
Though the area is more limited, 
more depth of a special kind would 
be needed—as the purpose and goal 
are different. 

And there will be some phases of 
the program common to all regardless 
of the type of high school. These will 
include reading—both for speed and 


understanding; writing—to be read 
and to convey ideas; sufficient mathe- 
matics to understand our basic eco- 
nomic operation; physical education 
for fitness; music to enjoy, both as 
listener and performer; art to create, 
to appreciate and to use in the beauty 
of design, color in the home, taste in 
dress. 

Guidance services, continuous and 
planned so as to be inescapable, wiil 
be a part of every program—as will 
library services and school activities. 

This is part of “the magnificent 
scope of our educational system” ‘ 
which Clarence Faust thinks we 
sometimes forget. This is the strength 
ot America—opportunity and diver- 
sity—challenge and stimulation. To 
have a part in any of it is to share in 
the whole. And vocational education 
has a large part. Work is not only an 
economic necessity; it is a spiritual 
necessity. Though men work to live 
rather than living to work, labor is a 
release and a fulfillment. There is no 
dignity greater than that which comes 
from a job well done. This is our true 
culture. 


This is the American way, and the 
American dream come true—that 
each person will have congenial and 
suitable work which gives him op- 
portunity to do his best and to stimu- 
late his enthusiasm for his activity 
and his best. 

And what of the example we set? 
Those who teach with competence 
and devotion can and do affect eter- 
nity. Those teachers who know girls 
and boys—the materials in our vo- 
cation—and who handle them with 
respect can pass on something of their 
devotion to their own work and so 
shape the devotion of young people 
to their vocations. 

Let us remember that a vocation is 
a calling; and to be truly “called”— 
whether to preach, to teach, to gaze 
through a microscope, or to build 
bridges—is to answer with hand, 
mind, heart, and will. So must we 
answer in our vocation of teaching if 
clear and firm answers are to be heard 
among those who come after us, re- 
gardless of their calling, and in spite 
of their differences. 


‘Faust, Clarence. “Our Secondary 
Schools and National Manpower Needs,” 
Improving the Works Skills of the Nation. 
National Manpower’ Council, Columbia 
University Press, New York. 1955. 
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Recipients of AVA's annual outstanding service awards are 
J. E. Hill, H.H. London, Martha Creighton, R. E. Cammack, 
and Oakley Furney. Frank P. Johnston accepted for Furney. 


OZENS OF honors, citations and tributes were 
D offered during golden anniversary proceedings. 
AVA Outstanding Service Awards to persons 
within the field were presented to J. E. Hill, Illinois 
State Director of Vocational Education, H. H. London, 
Professor of Industrial Education University of Missouri, 
Columbia; Martha Creighton, Professor and Head, Home 
Economics Education, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg; R. E. Cammack, Alabama State Director of 
Vocational Education, and Oakley Furney, retired New 
York State Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

AVA awards to persons outside the field were an- 
nounced. They will go to Congressman John Fogarty of 
Rhode Island, Chairman of the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor and Health, 
Education and Welfare; and Henry Ford II, who heads 
the Ford Motor Company. 

Special certificates of appreciation went to four repre- 
sentatives of commercial firms who have exhibited at 
AVA conventions for 25 years or more. They are: Fred 
Gross, Stanley Tools; Fred Bishop, Frederick Post; John 
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Life Membership given Dr. A. E. Jochen by M. D. Mobley, 


John Claude and Harry Masters. Lowell Burkett is at right. 


me re’ 
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Representatives of commercial firms were honored with “a 
certificates from AVA in honor of long years of friendship Me 
and support. At left, they are: Fred Gross, Fred Bishop, Ede 

Ww. 


IN TRIBUTE, AND... 


Ella P. Moran presents AVA Life Mem. & | 
bership to Francis A. Gregory in behat i \W 
of National Capital Vocational Assn. Ff. .4 














Claude, Delta Division of Rockwell Mfg. Company; and 
Harry E. Masters, L. S. Starrett Company. ag 


For months preceding the St. Louis Convention AVABjiiam ° 
researched to find the 50 AVA members with the longest fimes M 
records of convention attendance. These certificates were ffymond 
presented at St. Louis and the complete list of recipients er -“ 
appears on page 44. Dr. Charles W. Sylvester heads the Bank c. 


list with 52 meetings. .M. Mi 


Membership achievement certificates and banner a 
went to a number of states as follows: wr 


Banners (awarded to states that exceed AVA member. B, Ai 
ship potentials established by the AVA Membership 4. Vs 
Committee) went to Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Louis: ‘ 
ana, Minnesota, Nevada, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Puetin F. 
to Rico, South Carolina, Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. Reed 
and the Virgin Islands. »L. 

Certificates (presented to states that increase AVA ee 
membership with more than 10 per cent of their poten. ciya 
tial) went to Arizona, Louisiana, Nevada, and Vermon'fiayton ‘ 


AVA life membership certificates were also presented ee 
to a number of persons. They are listed on page 45. fibhn J. s 
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me recipients of certificates for longest convention at- 
dance records: M. Reed Bass, H. C. Fetterolf, Frank C. 

pore, Raym'd W. Heim, Chas. W. Sylvester (holds title). 
National Council of Local Administrators '56 President, 


Rex Smelser, gives gavel to new President, George 
Morgenroth. Other officers: Lee Ralston, Tom A. Bell, 
Edward Kotchi, and Robert E. Mellman. 


..IN RECOGNITION 





Ay ee ’ : me" . 


President J. F. Ingram presents Life Memberships to two 


Golden Convention List Alabamians—Ward L. Ricard and George Manley. 


AVA Members with Longest Attendance Records 


harles W. Sylvester 
hur K. Getman 


jiliam T. Bawden.... 


mes McKenney 


ymond W. Heim..... 


eon Diamond 


| C. Fetterolf. . 
rank C. Moore 
. M. Miller 


sgotn B. Coleman 
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| Norcross Stratton... . 


tanklin J. Keller 


. B, Anderson...... 


| H. Van Oot... 
al L. Bedell. . 
. M. Jellison 
bhn F. Arundel 
i. Reed Bass 
» L. Wetzel. . 
isabeth Amery . 
E. Browne. . 


‘D. Clyde H. Wilson. 


ayton S. Hawkins... 


| D, Adams. . 
E. TePoorten 


hn J. Seidel... 
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Ethel Wooden 

Ralph A. Howard 

E. J. Simon 

Verd Peterson 

Jacob Spies 

Clara H. Krauter.... 
Dr. H. H. London 
Florence Fallgatter 

L. M. Sasman 

Edward Berman ... 
Violet O'Reilly 
Gilbert G. Weaver 
Ammon Swope ... 

O. I. Paulson 

Paul L, Roise... 

J. C. Woodin... 
John McCarthy 

H. G. McComb 

Edna P. Amidon..... 
Clyde A.. Bowman..... 


Homer J. Smith 
Warren K. Begeman.. . 
Linscott Ballentine... 
James R. D. Eddy... 
Treva E. Kauffman... 


Dr. Margaret Hutchins accepts her AVA Life Membership 
from Dorothy K. Lawson, AVA Vice Pres. for Home Ec. 
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Active members of The Ship, composed of repreesntativesPublishers; Fred Gross, Stanley Tools; William McKnight, § Kentuc 
of commercial firms, had a busy week in St. Louis. Included © McKnight & McKnight; R. C. Stucker, Hardwood Corp, pp 

in the photo above are Harry W. Sears, American Technical Charles Clawson, Brodhead-Garrett, John Claude, Delt; 


Society; Lois Corbeil, A. B. Dick Co.; Eugene Fink, Delmar Div. of Rockwell Mfg. Co.; Harry Masters, L. S. Starrett Co, te 
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PAYS TRIBUTE TO Dr. 
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EMMETT O’BRIEN § i: 


nomic 
EMMETT O'BRIEN, we of THE SHIP salute you for your many #M nois, | 


important vocational education contributions — not only to your State by ere 


Vocational Education on the national level. We salute you too, fe 


pleted 
guidar 
who ] 
nomic 
versit? 


devoted service to the Connecticut Vocational Association and to the AME 
VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


ee 4” EMMETT O'BRIEN — industrialist, educator and author, you have 
Lois Corbeil, Chairman of The Ship's Committee on Recog- recognition and honor to your profession. You have given many years ai H 
nition of Valiant Services, makes presentation to O'Brien. ———— Super 
Your background in industry, business and education has aided you 


An ir 
contribution to build and strengthen the American way of life. 


recog 
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FOR YOUR. DISTINGUISHED SERVICE TO MANKIND 
Given under our hand this Sixth Day of December, One Thousand 
Nine Hundred and Fifty-Six, A. D., the Golden Anniversary Con- 
vention of the American Vocational Association in St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Ethel Woodin receives a convention attendance citation. 
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NEW AVA LIFE MEMBERS 


ALBERT EE. JocHEN, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education, Voca- 
ional Division, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Francis A. Grecory, Director of 
Vocational Education, Washington, 
D.C. ... Presented by Ella P. Moran, 
jor the National Capitol Vocational 
Association. 

BERNARD T. FAGAN, Director, La- 
fayette Vocational School, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Dr. H. H. Lonpon, Professor of 
Industrial Education, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri . . . 
Presented by Dr. Ivan Hostetler, 
Head, Industrial Arts Department, 
North Carolina A &M College, Ral- 
eigh, for the industrial education ma- 
iors who have passed their matricu- 
lation examinations and for those 
who have received their doctorates at 
the University of Missouri, under Dr. 
London. 

Dr. MARGARET HuTCcHINS, Head, 
Teacher Trainer Education, Home 
Economics Education, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dr. MARION E. Mappox, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, Fayettville. 

LeTITIA WALSH, Head, Home Eco- 
nomics Education, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Illinois . . . Presented 
by graduate students who have com- 
pleted doctor’s degrees under her 
guidance and by graduate students 
who have served on the home eco- 
nomics education faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

H. C. Exxiot, Northeast District 
Supervisor, T&I, University, Ala- 


An important part of AVA's annual awards session is the 
recognition of state associations for membership achieve- 
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bama . . . Presented by Rex Sullivan, 
Alabama Assistant State Supervisor 
of Trade & Industrial Education, for 
T & I education personnel. 

GEORGE I. MarTIN, State Director, 
Vocational Education, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia . . . Presented by V. O. Smith, 
President, Georgia Vo-Ag Teachers 
Association, for all vocational ag 
teachers in Georgia. 

RuTH STOVALL, State Supervisor, 
Home Economics Education, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama . . . Presented by 
Sara Nell Lightsey, President, for the 
Home Economics Section, Alabama 
Vocational Association. 

WarD Lowry RICKARD, Assistant 
State Supervisor, T & I, Alabama. 

CATHERINE ALLEN MACDONELL, 
Assistant State Supervisor, Distribu- 
tive Education, Alabama. 

GEORGE EDWARD MANLEY, Assist- 
ant State Supervisor, T&I, Alabama. 

FRED MarTIN, Director, T&I and 
Distributive Education, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 

BLANCHE NECHANICKY, Supervisor, 
T&I, New York State. 

R. E. Bass, State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education, Virginia. . . 
Presented by J. T. W. Mitchell, Pres- 
ident, for the Virginia Vocational Ag- 
ricultural Teachers Association. 

Dr. G. Roy FuGaL, Manager of 
Employment Practices, General Elec- 
tric Company, and President, Con- 
necticut Vocational Association. 

Larry A. HILL, Danville Techni- 
cal Institute, Virginia . . . Presented 
by the Virginia Vocational Associa- 
tion. 


The following persons started pay- 
ing on Life Memberships during 
1956: FRED M. STEINGRESS, ALBERT 
A. DEVoy, JosEPH T. JOHNSON, VIC- 
TOR J. MASTRONARDY, ANTHONY 
SBRocco, CHARLES M. OFFENHEISER, 
WESLEY A. KocH, JOSEPH NATURALE, 
all of New Jersey; TED Best, Okla- 
homa; DENNIs H. PrRIcE, Ohio; RUTH 
SARVER, LEwis W. PORTER, FRANK 
L. REINHART and Kari B. KLUGE, 
all of Washington. 

During 1956 the following persons 
were presented with AVA Life Mem- 
berships: 

O. I. PAULSON, Oregon... (April); 
Presented by members of the Oregon 
State Staff and the faculty of the 
school in Klamath Falls. 

J. N. BAKER, Georgia . . . (May); 
Presented by the teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture in his district. 

ALBERT E. GREATOREX, New Jer- 
sey. 

JOHN CLAIBORNE FLoyp, Louisi- 
ana .. . Presented during Annual 
State Conference by his friends in the 
Louisiana Agricultural Teachers As- 
sociation and the agricultural teacher 
trainers. 

ALICE F. PiIpKIN, Georgia, Pre- 
sented by the State. 

J. L. BRANCH, Georgia... (Sep- 
tember) ... Presented by the teachers 
of Vocational Agriculture in his dis- 
trict. 

WALTER F. SAHLIN, Minnesota... 
(October) ... Presented at the Min- 
nesota Vocational Association ban- 
quet by the William Hood Dunwoody 
Institute faculty. 


ment. In St. Louis, membership banners were presented to 
13 states; achievement certificates awarded to four states. 





Treasurer’s Report 


By Dr. Charles W. 


Balance in Bank, November 30, 1955.. 


RECEIPTS 


Association 
Membership Dues 
See 
Life 
Contributing 
Sustaining 
Student 
Publication Sales 
Interest on Investments. 
Contributions 
Members and State Assns. 
(U.S. Savings Bond — Held 
as invest. $500.00) 
Travel of Officers 


Annual Convention 
Rental of Exhibit Space — 
Atlantic City 
Advance—St. 
Registration Fees 


seseeeeeeee 123,436.50 
3,883.50 

20.00 

325.00 

613.00 


1,469.35 


23,525.00 


The American Vocational Journal 
Advertising 

Miscellaneous 
U.S. Savings Bond Due 
Transfer from Savings Account 
Emergency Loan 
Refund Retirement Contributions 
General, including Refund....................... 
Reconciled Accounts (Collections) .......... 

GRAND TOTAL 


EXPENDITURES 


Association 
Personnel Services 
Salaries: 
Executive Staff 
Stenographic and Clerical 


$18,771.92 


Treasurer 
With. & Soc. Sec. Taxes.... 10,871.92 
Annuity for Exec. Staff... 3,795.27 
Retirement Contrib.— 

Clerical Staff 


Legal Consultant 

Travel 
Exec. Secretary and Staff.. 
President 
Executive Committee 

Office Services 
Printing and Stationery 
Eee : 
Publications and Dues...... 
Telephone & Telegraph... 
Equipment & Supplies 
Office Rent 


3,693.72 
2,005.44 
5,458.43 


4,860.00 
242.63 
Miscellaneous 
General: 
American Council on 
Education Dues 
Central Office Items 
Office Services . 


200.00 
589.61 
748.86 


$128,278.00 
6,702.11 
1,658.75 


2,024.74 


30,990.00 
1,258.00 


59,959.56 
150.00 
900.00 


11,157.59 


15,230.31 


Sylvester 


$138,663.60 


32,248.00 


17,717.32 


19,834.49 
$213,012.70 


61,009.56 


4,549.29 


Salaries tet: 

Editorial Board Travel .... 

Equipment 

General Printing 

Postage .... 

A oe” | Eel ee a ae a en ene 
Advertisement Commissions 

Special Art Work 

Telephone and Telegraph..... 
Miscellaneous 


Annual Convention 
Commercial Exhibits 
Convention Program 
Entertainment and Special Dinners 
Honorariums and Section Programs 
Telephone and Telegraph Service 
Clerical Service 
Publicity 
Refunds on Exhibit Rentals ..................... 
Convention Printing and Postage 
Miscellaneous 


Committees 
Publications and Information 
Salaries sett 
Printing Booklets 
Printing — General 
Postage 
Travel 


1,664.39 
2,606.50 
845.66 
735.00 
4175 
300.00 
Express Charges, Telephone 
and Telegraph . 
Miscellaneous sceatoroasyts 
Program Development 
Travel 
Equipment 
Postage 
Printing ........ 
Telephone an 
Miscellaneous 
Special Committees 
Industrial Arts .... 
T. & I. Policy-Planning 
Membership and Awards 
Agricultural 
Automotive 
Business Education . 
Civil Defense—Voc. Educa... 
Distributive Education 
Home Economics Education 
Rural Education 
Area Vocational Schools ..... 
National Organizations 
50th Anniversary ..... pease 


132.12 
320.35 


3,457.51 
192.95 
227.76 
236.19 
325.63 
582.23 


830.23 
1,054.51 
1,075.02 

612.76 

427.65 

170.82 

804.80 
1,019.05 

141.08 

189.96 

403.52 

43.30 

366.16 


6,556.63 
1,431.44 
1,033.13 
306.16 
1,368.33 
600.00 
69.30 
481.68 
47.37 
608.15 


2,073.19 
1,933.66 
2,676.10 
781.00 
341.11 
211.97 
275.00 
100.00 
1,205.70 
218.11 


5,022.27 


7,138.86 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


Balance in Bank, November 30, 1956............ 


seeeseeeeees, ereseeee 


62,677.88 


9,815.84 


18,836.90 
$198,684.37 

14,328.33 
$213,012.70 


TOTAL ASSETS AS OF NOVEMBER 30, 1956 


Balance in Bank, November 30, 1956 

($1091.88 Life Adj. Educ. Fund in Sav- 
ings Account) 

Working Balance, November 30, 1956 

U. S. Savings Bonds (Series K) 
Purchased Feb. 1955-10 M 

U. S. Savings Bonds (Series K) 
Purchased Mar. 1956— 5 M 

U. S. Savings Bonds (Series G) 
Purchased Dec. 1949— 5 M 

U. S. Savings Bonds (Series G) 
Purchased Apr. 1950—10 

U. S. Savings Bonds (Series G) 


Purchased Jan. 1951— 4 M... 


$ 14,328.33 


3,808.00 


$ 14,328.33 
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Bond for Treas. & Misc... 
Life Adj. Fund to 
Savings Account . 
Repayment of Loan 
Investments— 
Savings Bank Deposit.. 
U.S. Savings Bond 
Reconciled Accounts (Collect) 


715.62 U. S. Treasury Bonds, 3%—Pur. Feb. 1955.... 
U. S. Treasury Bonds, 214°%—1964-1969..... 500.00 
Baltimore Fed. Savings & Loan—Int. 314%.. 10,000.00 
Vermont Fed. Savings & Loan—Int. 314%.. 10,504.04 
Savings Bank Deposit—Int. 214%................-. 5,877.73 

Total TAVestenuts......<5.<<ccces..-3 $ 73,824.77 

Active Life Membership Fund 

Balance—AVA Reserve Fund 
Inventory of Office Equipment (Nov. 1, 1956) 


14,000.00 


1,091.88 
1,000.00 


10,500.00 

5,000.00 19,956.29 . 
107,353.75 20,134.27 

: 8,459.72 

American Vocational Journal 

Printing and Mailing Journal 


Engravings 


TOTAL ASSETS 


(Excluding Life Memberships) $ 42,922.32 
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RESOLUTIONS: 


Appreciation—Publicity and 
Accommodations: Whereas, the 
American Vocational Association is 
greatly indebted to many persons and 
groups for the excellent arrangements 
made for this convention and for the 
fine hospitality while in St. Louis. 


Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we 
express our thanks and appreciation 
to Dr. Philip J. Hickey, Superintend- 
ent of Instruction, for his generous 
cooperation in providing the services 
of the staff and the facilities of the 
§t. Louis schools, as well as his ex- 
cellent services as Convention Chair- 
man; and to all participants who 
helped make this convention a suc- 
cess; and to the staff of the State De- 
partment of Education and leaders in 
education in the State of Missouri for 
their efforts and assistance, and 


Be It Further Resolved, that we ex- 
press sincere thanks and appreciation 
to newspapers, radio and television 
stations for publicity given the con- 
vention, and to the many hotels of 
St. Louis for the excellent accommo- 
dations provided during the 50th an- 
nual convention. 


Be It Further Resolved, that the 
women of Missouri be extended sin- 
cere thanks for the exceptional hos- 
pitality accorded to the wives and 
families of those attending. 
kk ok * 

Appreciation to President Ingram: 
Whereas, Mr. J. F. Ingram has served 
energetically, capably, and with dis- 
tinction as President of the American 
Vocational Association, and 


Whereas, the Association has dur- 
ing his administration achieved out- 
standing accomplishments in the na- 
tional program of Vocational and 
Practical Arts Education, 


Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the 
Officers, Executive Committee and 
members of the American Vocational 
Association express hearty thanks 
and sincere appreciation to Mr. In- 
gram for his outstanding service as 
President of the Association during 
the year 1956. 
xk ke * 

Appreciation to Senator George: 
Whereas, the American Vocational 
Association is greatly indebted to 
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‘The 1956 Nominating Committee pauses to pose. 


Approved by the AVA 
House of Delegates 


Front 


row, Wm. Wilkinson, Mary L. Williamson, Rosa Loving, Beth 
Coghlan, James Dorsey. Standing: Wm. G. Loomis, T. E. 
Hampton, Kenneth Herbert, Mark Nichols, S. F. Peterson. 


many persons and organizations for 
their assistance in obtaining appro- 
priations under the George-Barden 
Act during these many years, and to 
Senator George, a constant friend of 
vocational education, and co-spon- 
sor of said named act for his loyalty 
and profound understanding of our 
objectives, and 

Whereas, Senator George is retiring 
from the Senate in January of 1957 
to accept another assignment, and 
Whereas, his support in Congress for 
the ensuing years will be lost to vo- 
cational education, 

Be It Resolved, that we express our 
thanks and sincere appreciation to 
Senator George for his untiring ef- 
forts and continued interest in the 
youth of these United States, 

Be It Further Resolved, that we ex- 
press our deepest gratitude for his 
loyal friendship to vocational educa- 
tion over the past 40 years. 

x *& * 

Appreciation to Executive Secre- 
tary and Staff: Whereas, throughout 
the year much of the responsibility 
for carrying forward the program of 
the American Vocational Association 
and for organizing convention activi- 
ties rests upon some co-ordinating 
agency, 
Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the 
Association express its appreciation 
to M. D. Mobley for his energetic 
and effective promotion of the inter- 
ests of all divisions represented in the 
American Vocational Association, 


Be It Also Resolved, that apprecia- 
tion be expressed to Lowell Burkett 
and the executive office staff for their 
loyal and efficient services. 

& ® 

Appreciation to Ship Organization: 
Whereas, the success of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association Conven- 
tion is dependent in large measure 
upon the Ship Organization for finan- 
cial assistance for its contribution to 
the spirit of the convention and for 
the Ship Program, 
Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the 
officers, Executive Committee and 
members of the American Vocational 
Association express appreciation to 
the Ship Officers and crew and to all 
the commercial exhibitors for their 
participation in the Golden Anniver- 
sary Convention. 

xk k * 
Appreciation to Congress: Where- 
as, the National Congress has ap- 
proved substantial increases in the 
appropriations for vocational educa- 
tion under the George-Barden Act, 
and 
Whereas, the American Vocational 
Association is greatly indebted to 
many persons and organizations for 
assistance in obtaining additional ap- 
propriations so greatly needed to ex- 
pand and improve vocational educa- 
tion, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we 
express our sincere thanks and ap- 
preciation to members of the Na- 
tional Congress, to organizations and 
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their representatives, and to individ- 
uals who gave their full support in 
obtaining increased Federal funds. 
xk * 
Reafhirm Basic Smith-Hughes Act: 
Whereas, the Smith-Hughes Act pro- 
vides annually a permanent appro- 
priation of more than $7,000,000 to 
assist states in developing sound pro- 
grams of vocational education, and 
Whereas, this Act wisely passed by 
Congress in 1917, has enabled the 
states to promote and develop a 
sound program of Vocational Educa- 
tion, and 
Whereas, this Act establishes sound 
foundations for maintaining efficient 
vocational training, 
Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the 
American Vocational Association 
continue to support fully the original 
provisions under this act, and re- 
affirm opposition to any amendments 
of the basic act that would tend to 
change standards of vocational edu- 
cation, or that would make the meas- 
ure an authorization act for appro- 
priations. 


xk * 
Practical Nursing: Whereas, there 
is great need for increasing the num- 
ber of practical nurses in this coun- 
try, and 
Whereas, the 84th Congress enacted 
Public Law 911 authorizing an ap- 
propriation of $5,000,000 annually 
for a period of five years for practical 
nurse training, and 
Whereas, the appropriation of 
$2,000,000 for fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957 will mean rauch to 
expanding and improving pr«ctica 
nurse training programs, 
Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we 
express our thanks and appreciation 
to the 84th Congress for passing the 
practical nurse measure and for mak- 
ing $2,000,000 of federal funds 
available for carrying out its provi- 
sions, 
Be It Further Resolved, that we urge 
the 85th Congress to appropriate for 
fiscal 1958 the full amount ($5,000,- 
000) authorized for Practical Nurse 
Training by Public Law 911. 

x ke * 
Support for Area Vocational 
School Measure: Whereas, the secu- 
rity and well-being of the United 
States is dependent in large measure 


ae 


on the efficient productive capacity of 


our people, and 


Whereas, vocational education in its 
areas of Agriculture, Business Edu- 


cation, Distributive Education, Guid- 


ance, Home Economics, and Trade 


and Industrial Education plays a 


major role in the training of youth 


and adults in skills, technical and sci- 
entific information essential to effi- 


cient production and distribution, and 


Whereas, the high standard of living 


of the masses in our country is due 


primarily to the ability of our people 
to produce efficiently, and 


Whereas, there is a tremendous de- 


mand in all major occupational fields 


for additional skilled and productive 


workers, and 


Whereas, our Nation is engaged in a 
war of economy with Soviet domi- 


nated countries which involves man- 


power and ability to produce, and 


Whereas, vocational training needs of 


this Nation are only about fifty per- 
cent adequate, and 

Whereas, there are very few schools, 
institutions and programs 
training for technicians, which are so 
desperately needed in this country, 


Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we 


go on record favoring the enactment 
by National Congress of a measure 
similar to S-4301, introduced in the 
United States Senate during the 84th 
Congress, authorizing federal aid to 
states to encourage and help finance 
the further development and im- 
provement of area vocational schools 
and programs of less than college 
grade. 


Cecil E. Stanley, 1955 AVA President 
on the podium at the St. Louis meeting. 


offering 


Be It Further Resolved, that we urge 
the 85th Congress to approve such q 
measure as soon as possible. 

x *k * 
Technical Education: Whereas, the 
field of technical education and traip. 
ing of technicians is becoming increas. 
ingly important in our national econ. 
omy, and 
Whereas, the U. S. Office of Educa. 
tion has the responsibility for leader- 
ship in the development of this pro. 
gram, 
Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we 
urge the appointment of a program 
specialist in the field of technical 
education to the staff of the Trade 
and Industrial Section of the U. §. 
Office of Education. 

x k& *& 
Apprentice Training: Whereas, the 
Apprentice Education Program has 
been a cooperative responsibility of 
labor, management and public educa- 
tion, with the public schools provid 
ing the related instruction, and 
Whereas, the vocational education 
program in the public schools has 
provided for the upgrading of the em- 
ployed workers in both manipulative 
skills and related techniques to the 
satisfaction of the co-operative groups, 
Whereas, the Public Schools stand 
ready to expand their offering wher- 
ever requested by labor and manage- 
ment, and 
Whereas, the effectiveness of this pro- 
gram is maintained by councils: of 
representative Advisory Committees, 
Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the 
American Vocational Association rec- 
ommends that this function of re- 
lated instruction be retained in the 
public schools. 

x k * 
Veterans Educational Service: 
Whereas, the Congress of the United 
States, expressing the will of the citi- 
zenry by the enactment of the Serv- 
icemens’ Readjustment Act of 1944 
(Public Law 346, 78th Congress) 
and the Veterans’ Readjustment Act 
of 1952 (Public Law 550, 82nd Con- 
gress), recognized the need, justice, 
equity, and general value of a sound 
education and training program for 
the veterans of our country, and 
Whereas, the legislation enacted to 
provide public education and training 
benefits was for the purpose of re- 
storing lost educational opportunities 
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UNANIMOUSLY IN FAVOR OF EXTENDING PL550 BENEFITS 


io those men and women who served 
in the Armed Forces of our country, 
and has accomplished this purpose 
and has been an immeasurable factor 
in contributing to the economic secu- 
rity of our veterans and their families, 
4s well as to the security of the na- 
tion, as a result of the increase in our 
general educational level, specifically 
the vocational and professional skills 
of the veterans, and 
Whereas, the increased earning power 
of veterans directly attributable to the 
program is resulting in payment of 
increased income taxes which will 
more than repay the total cost of the 
program, and 
Whereas, notwithstanding the contin- 
uing involuntary Military Service pro- 
gram (Public Law 7, 84th Congress), 
denies entitlement to educational and 
training benefits to all veterans who 
first entered service after January 31, 
1955, which is felt to be inequitable 
by the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, 
Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, that 
the American Vocational Association 
assembled at St. Louis, Missouri, De- 
cember 7, 1956, goes on record as 
being unanimously in favor of extend- 
ing education and training benefits, 
similar to the benefits provided by 
Public Law 550, 82nd Congress, as 
amended, to all veterans of our coun- 
try who served during any period in 
which involuntary military service is 
authorized, and urges the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation 
to accomplish this objective, and 
Be It Further Resolved, that a copy 
of this resolution be transmitted to 
each Senator and Congressman, to 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
© Public Welfare and the House Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Committee, and to all 
other interested agencies, organiza- 
tions and individuals. 

ek S 
Increase Guidance Personnel in 
U.S. Office of Education: Whereas, 
the continued interest and increased 
demands of education for national 
professional leadership and guidance 
and student personnel services as evi- 
denced by: a manifold increase in 
service requests from the field; in- 
creased requests for assistance in 
}Organization and administration of 
guidance service; increased requests 
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for occupational and educational in- 
formation; increased demand for con- 
sultative services to institutes of 
higher learning on the preparation of 
guidance and student personnel work- 
ers; increased recognized need and 
demand for national leadership in de- 
veloping, conducting and recording 
research in the field, and 
Whereas, the Guidance and Student 
Personne] Section is severely limited 
by the lack of staff and funds to meet 
these needs and demands of the field, 
Therefore, Be It Resolved, that ade- 
quate funds be made available to the 
Guidance and Student Personnel Sec- 
tion and the Vocational Division of 
the U. S. Office of Education to in- 
crease qualified personnel travel and 
other facilities necessary to fulfill the 
appropriate functions of Guidance. 

x & * 
Research in Guidance: Whereas, 
research studies have shown a more 
effective vocational education pro- 
gram when integrated with a func- 
tioning program of Guidance Service, 
and 
Whereas, research studies have shown 
that counselors are not fully aware of 
the occupations directly related to the 
program of vocational education, 
Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the 
American Vocational Association 
through all of its services support the 
dissemination of pertinent informa- 
tion concerning the assistance avail- 
able through a program of Guidance 
Service and that vocational institu- 
tions make available to counselors in- 
formation regarding occupations in 
these given areas. 

YF FR 
Legislation for Guidance Research: 
Whereas, the program of Guidance 
Service throughout the United States 
has reached such a proportion that 
evaluation studies need to be carried 
on in most aspects of the work, and 
Whereas, scattered and local research 
programs have implications for only 
local situations, and 
Whereas, assistance has been request- 
ed consistently of the Guidance and 
Student Personnel Board in the U. S. 
Office of Education in setting up and 
suggesting research projects, and 
Whereas, there is a need for evalua- 
tive research on the effectiveness and 
utilization of Guidance and Voca- 


tional Education on meeting the man- 
power needs locally and nationally, 
Therefore, Be It Resolved, that legis- 
lation be enacted to provide funds 
specifically for research in this vital 
phase of education. 

x *® & 
Federal Aid for State Supervision: 
Whereas, the fullest development of 
leadership in vocational and practi- 
cal arts education can best be ac- 
complished through adequate super- 
vision at the state level, and 
Whereas, we recognize that super- 
vision is a necessary function in all 
fields of vocational and practical arts 
education, and 
Whereas, certain areas of vocational 
and practical arts education repre- 
sented in the American Vocational 
Association are without adequate 
supervision at the state level, in par- 
ticular the areas of Business Educa- 
tion, Guidance, and Industrial Arts 
Education, and 
Whereas, the American Vocational 
Association recognizes the need for 
effective supervision at the state level 
in these fields, 
Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the 
American Vocational Asssociation 
ask Congress to provide funds for 
state supervision of Business Educa- 
tion, Guidance and Industrial Arts 
Education, and 
Be It Further Resolved, that when 
federal funds are made available for 
supervision the administration of such 
funds shall be in accordance with 
state plans for such supervision. 

x * * 
Home Economics: Whereas, there 
is an urgent need for co-ordinated 
and expanded research for improving 
the quality of homes and family liv- 
ing, and 
Whereas, nowhere in the Federal 
Government does the unique respon- 
sibility for the well-being of our fami- 
lies rest, 
Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the 
AVA endorse and support the estab- 
lishment of an independent agency 
within the Federal Government to be 
known as the Research Institute for 
the American Home, a function of 
which shall be to give leadership to 
the stimulation, development and co- 
ordination of research programs sig- 
nificant to home and family life. 
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Verne L. Pickens, Chairman, Divi- 
sion of Practical Arts and Vocational 
Education, Kansas City, Missouri, 
discussed shop planning, safety and 
grading. Under shop planning Mr. 
Pickens outlined the importance of 
the flexibility of school shops, the im- 
portance of studying needs in terms of 
equipment and layout, and also fu- 
ture needs. Various shop facilities, 
auxiliary rooms, lighting, ventilating, 
and heating were also discussed. Mr. 
Pickens outlined a program for meas- 
urement stating that grades should be 
used as an aid in helping pupils. 
Under safety he stressed the impor- 
tance of regular inspection and regu- 
lar instruction in safe practices. He 
said that good teaching is the best 
safety program. 

Horace Jellison of Akron, Ohio, 
summarized the points made by the 
four speakers. 

G. Wesley Ketcham, Consultant in 
Industrial Arts, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, served as chairman of a white 
house conference type of program on 
evaluation of industrial arts. Some 
eight groups, complete with leaders, 
recorders, and research experts dis- 
cussed topics dealing with evaluation. 

Group 1, under William J. Mich- 
eels, discussed evaluation of teachers. 
Group 2, under the leadership of M. 
Ray Karnes, discussed student evalu- 
ation of teachers. Group 3, led by 
E. H. Curry, discussed evaluation of 
teachers by administrators and super- 
visors. Group 4, led by Harry 
Thomas, discussed student participa- 
tion in evaluation. Group 5, led by 
William Wilkinson, discussed evalu- 
ation of students. Group 6, led by 
William R. Mason, discussed evalu- 
ation of students’ work. Group 7, led 
by Stanley Pawelek, discussed evalu- 
ation of industrial arts in secondary 
schools. And Group 8, led by Walter 
R. Williams, discussed accreditation 
of industrial arts in teacher education. 

After an hour of discussion in each 
group, the audience was reassembled 
to hear reports. Reaction of practi- 
cally everyone who participated in 
the discussion was that the time was 
well spent. 

The Industrial Arts Division held 
its annual business meeting December 
5. Dr. Shriver L. Coover presided. 

Reports were made on membership 
in industrial arts by Joseph Schad; 


. 


student membership in the AVA by 
John A. Jarvis; industrial arts articles 
in the JOURNAL by William R. Mason; 
research and publications by Chris 
Groneman, and teacher recruitment 
by Kermit Seefeld. 

It was recommended that Dr. See- 
feld continue with his brochure on 
teacher recruitment and attempt to 
get it published as soon as possible. 

A fine program on industrial arts 
design was presented with John L. 
Feirer as chairman. 

Herman Zimmerman, sales man- 
ager for Danly Machine Specialties, 
St. Louis, Missouri, outlined some de- 





Covered in this synopsis of con- 
vention proceedings are special 
meetings and divisional meetings for 
agricultural education, distributive 
education, and industrial arts. 


The February JOURNAL wil con- 
clude the '56 convention story with 
accounts of proceedings for busi- 
ness education, home economics ed- 
ucation, trade and industrial educa- 
tion, and guidance. 











sign techniques used by industry that 
can be applied in school shops. Mr. 
Zimmerman discussed the history and 
background of design, beginning with 
early man and his invention of weap- 
pons and tools. He suggested that 
schools stress the importance of re- 
ducing each item to component parts 
to try to figure out how they can be 
manufactured; that some time be de- 
voted to time study and machine load 
charts. He stressed the importance of 
making pupils cost conscious as well 
as efficient in the operation of ma- 
chines. 


A panel consisting of Alex Bick of 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Morris Over- 


holt of Flint, Michigan; Paul Scherer 


of Santa Barbara, California was pre- 


sented. 
recorder. 


D. B. Doty served as 


Mr. Overholt stressed the impor- 
tance of development of child curios- 
ity and imagination, making the point 
that society as we know it today does 
not cultivate imagination. 


Mr. Scherer said we have grown up 
manually but not academically. De. 
sign is problem solving in the fo. 
lowing order: planning, sketching o 
idea development, refinement of the 
sketch, making a model, making the 
project, and finally making the dray. 


ing. Mr. Scherer made a plea fo & 


closer integration of shops within q 
school. 


Mr. Bick suggested that the beg 
way to learn design is to hang around 
with authentic design, study the bet. 
ter magazines published by recog. 
nized authorities on good design. 


Dr. H. H. London presented , 
panel that discussed what we should 
teach in industrial arts. 


R. O. Gallington, H. O. Reed, 
John Rob, Ralph Watkins and Ralph 
Wenrich were members. The panel 
recognized the need for industrial arts 
teachers to distinguish between pupil 
needs and desires. They suggested 
the teachers start with pupils needs, 
that we should not necessarily cater 
to whims and desires. We should 
start with the child at the level wher 
we find him when he comes to our 
classes, and build from there. Of first 
importance, of course, is to capture 
the pupil’s interest and fill in with the 
needs as we see them. Someone made 
the statement that interest is not in- 
herited but is, rather, developed. 


A fine program was offered on the 
new world of manufacturing. Dewey 
F. Barich of the Ford Motor Con: 
pany introduced Harold Foss, Direc: 
tor of Manufacturing Engineering, 
the Ford Motor Company. 


Mr. Foss presented slides and 
charts showing the organization of 3 
large manufacturing concern and the 
usual line and setaff plan for opera 
tion. His talk was followed by a film 
on automation. This entire program 
was presented as an interpretation of 
industry in terms of interpreting in- 
dustry to pupils. Mr. Foss also had 
some materials and explained how 
these were made and used in plannin; 


each design change in the automobile. 


All of the industrial arts meetings 
were well attended. The audiences 
seemed anxious to participate. This 
is a tribute to Dr. H. H. London and 
his committee who planned and or 
ganized the industrial arts meeting 
for the convention. 
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AVA CONVENTION FLASHES .. . 


F THE United States stands still in 
the field of technology, it will au- 
tomatically lose ground to the rest of 
the world, Harold P. Rodes, presi- 
dent of Bradley University, Peoria, 

[ll., said in St. Louis. 
| “If the United States should lose 

ground,” he warned “it will automati- 

cally forfeit its rights and privileges and 
follow the path of every past civilization 
down to defeat.” 

Rodes classed education and interna- 
f tional relations on a par with technology 
in this respect, and said that if either of 
the first two stand still, our civilization 
will slide into decline. 

Turning to technical training in his 
speech before the National Association 
of Industrial Teacher educators at 
the Hotel Statler, Rodes warned there is 
“ample cause for concern” over Rus- 
sia’s increased emphasis on such train- 
ing the past few years. 

Pointing out that technical training 
is a basic part of any Russia’s second- 
ary school education, he quoted re- 
ports showing that their high school 
graduates have five years of physics, 
four of chemistry and 10 of mathe- 
matics. 

“By contrast,” he said, “less than 
one-third of American high school 
graduates have a year of chemistry, 
less than one-fourth have a year of 
physics and less than one-seventh have 
taken any advanced mathematics.” 

Rodes also pointed out that Soviet 
schools run on a six-day week and have 
much heavier homework loads—begin- 
ning with the first grade. 

Rodes said school teachers in this 
country are aware of the situation and 
are doing something about it, but warned 
that the United States may expect a 
shortage of technical workers for many 
years to come. 

To meet the shortage there must be 
cooperation not only between various 
departments in secondary schools, but 
between general education and the 
more specialized vocational education. 

Rodes said the recognition of mathe- 
matics by educators as a key element 
in a technological society is a good 
example of increased understanding 
and cooperation. 

“Anything done to expand knowl- 


+f edge of mathematics in the lower grades 


of school automatically raises the level 
of college and graduate understanding,” 


Many college-trained women have 
drifted into a standard of living—or 
pattern of wants—that is beyond their 
ability to afford financially, according 
to Paulena Nickell, Dean of Linden- 
wood College at St. Charles, Mo. 
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| Harold P. Rodes, President 
Bradley University, Peoria, Ill. 


Such women, with a faulty pattern 
of expenditures that required more than 
they earn, have indulged themselves in 
whims instead of self-control. 

But, she continues, instead of evalu- 
ating the way they are using their -in- 
come and making an effort to find what 
they can do differently, they see only 
more money as the solution to their 
problem.” 


Speaking before the National Associ- 
ation of Home Economics Teacher Edu- 
cators at the American Vocational Con- 
vention, Dean Nickell noted that the 
desire to maintain such standards can 
be so powerful that the trend deeper and 
deeper into debt may continue for years. 

“The challenge to all of us,” she com- 
mented, “is to keep ourselves in the 
black by thinking before we spend in- 
stead of bemoaning our state as we 
sink lower and lower.” 

Speaking on the subject of good man- 
agement as a means of reaching goals, 
Dean Nickell advised making good 
management a part of a pattern of 
habits, so that it will not be necessary 
to stop and analyze every decision we 
need to make. 

Dean Nickell cautioned that manage- 
ment is not an end in itself, but a means 
to an end and therefore does not dic- 
tate goals but is the mechanism con- 
stantly pushing to their attainment. 


ROBERT A. Whitney, President of 
the National Sales Executives Inc., of 
New York, said: 

“Advanced sales technique, which has 
created a high degree of desire for con- 


sumer products, could be adopted to 
promote desire for vocational educa- 
tion.” 

Using the example of automobiles, 
Whitney pointed out that sales and ad- 
vertising programs are able to create 
desire for a product that is not even 
produced—next year’s car. 

Whitney added that vocational edu- 
cation could well advance itself by 
creating desire in the minds of the 
people for technical training. 


Production of meat animals must 
be tied more closely to consumer de- 
mand, Elmer R. Kiehl, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Economics, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, declared. 

Speaking before the agricultural 
education division of the American 
Vocational Association Convention 
here, he said that educators are in key 
and challenging positions to assist in 
the problem of adjusting production to 
a blueprint of demand. 

Turning to consumer prefereuce in 
meat animals, Kiehl said the public is 
spending proportionately less for pork 
than formerly. He also reported that 
the “association of fat and finish to 
tenderness of meat is low in the minds 
of consumers,” and that chemical ten- 
derizers are becoming more and more 
important. 


Farm price supports are generally 
harmful because they prevent consum- 
ers from registering their full economic 
influence by refusing to buy goods and 
thus bringing down prices, Prof. Harry 
M. Love pointed out. 

Love, head of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va., 
explained that production of new goods 
such as synthetic fabrics and mar- 
garine can also exercise an unexpected 
influence on a protected market. 

He pointed out that rigid price sup- 
ports and acreage controls cannot ad- 
just farm production to demand _be- 
cause farmers are able to increase their 
yield per acre and thus frustrate the 
intention to limit production by limiting 
acreage. 

“By supporting prices at a level that 
is low enough to permit the free market 
to operate without interference except 
in the case of severe price drops, the 
benefits of both an absolutely free mar- 
ket and a high support system can be 
secured,” he said. 

The current farm problems result 
from the difficulty of balancing the 
demand of farmers for assurance of a 
high price with a demand from con- 
sumers for low prices for farm prod- 
ucts. 





ASSOCIATION NEWS 


NEW STATE 
ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


District of Columbia—Henry J. Sullivan, 
President; Sarah F. Brisker, Secretary; Jo- 
seph M. Honeychuck, Treasurer; Claire M. 
Godfrey, Vice President; John R. Casey, 
Corresponding Secretary, 


Illinois Vocational Homemaking Teach- 
ers Association—Mrs. Helen H. Collins, 
Morrison, President; Doris Ray, Joliet, Vice 
President; Elsie Buchanan, Lawrenceville, 
Secretary; Mrs. Donna V. Davis, New 
Holland, Treasurer; Mrs. Clara McCraith, 
Elmwood, Publicity Chairman; Nancy Nee- 
ley, Macomb, Counsellor. 


Indiana — Ronald Frette, Washington, 
President; A. A. Himelick, Kokomo, Vice 
President; Virgil Telfer, Martinsville, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 


Iowa—James E. Hamilton, Audubon, 
President; C. E. Zink, Sioux City, Vice 
President; Mark Z. Hendren, Des Moines, 
Secretary-Treasurer,; R. E. Hauptman, 
Mount Ayr, Vice President for Agricul- 
ture; Jean Selby, Ames, Vice President for 
Home Economics; Earl Marihart, Du- 
buque, Vice President for Industry; Ralph 
Wahrer, Iowa City, Vice President for 
Distributive Education. 


Kansas—Katherine A, Tucker, Topcka, 
President; Louis L. Cagle, Topeka, Execu- 
tive Secretary; F. E. Carpenter, Topeka, 
Treasurer; William B. Smith, Salina, Vice 
President for Vocational Agriculture; 
Donna Gies, Topeka, Vice President for 
Homemaking; Melvin Lightcap, Leaven- 
worth, Vice President for Business Educa- 
tion; Leo Folck, Winfield, Vice President 
for Industrial Education. 


Nebraska—Glen Dorsey, Lincoln, Presi- 
dent; Al Bang, Grand Island, Vice Presi- 
dent; Katherine Rebbe, Lincoln, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Betty Hrabik, Ord, Homemak- 
ing Counsellor. 


Minnesota—Robert M. Worthington, St. 
Paul, President; Dr. Ruth Palmer, Duluth, 
Vice President; Dean Turner, Waseca, 
Secretary-Treasurer; Vernon R. Maack, 
Alexandria, President-Elect. 


..Montana — Bill Kober, Three Forks, 
President; Jean Staudenmeyer, Deer Lodge, 
Vice President for Home Economics; Wil- 
liam Korizek, Helena, Vice President for 
Trade & Industrial Education; Fred O. 
Robinson, Helena, Vice President for Dis- 
tributive Education; Vernon Pacousky, 
Bainville, Vice President for Vocational 
Agriculture; Eliza Weed, Big Fork, Secre- 
tary for Home Economics; David Mair, 
Helena, Secretary for Distributive Educa- 
tion; Don Freebury, Livingston, MVATA; 
Anthony Virostko, Helena, Secretary for 
Trade & Industrial Education. 


New Mexico—Mrs. Evelyn Gose Owens, 
Albuquerque, President; Lester Hitchens, 
Albuquerque, Vice President; W. B. Runge, 
Albuquerque, Secretary-Treasurer. 


North Dakota—Herman Larson, Town- 
er, President; Mrs. Beulah Bute, Wahpe- 
ton, Vice President; Spencer Hokenson, 
Wahpeton, Secretary-Treasurer. 


* 
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Oregon — Al Ringo, Woodburn, Presi- 
dent; Richard Boss, Roseberg, Vice Presi- 
dent; Charles Martin, Ore Tech, Treasurer; 
Bob Helmick, Tillimook, Secretary. 


OTHER 
NEW OFFICERS 


National Council of Local Adminis- 
trators of Vocational Education and 
Practical Arts: George W. Morgen- 
roth, Newark, N. J., President; Lee W. 
Ralston, Los Angeles, Calif., Vice Presi- 
dent; Thomas A. Bell, Selby County, 
Ten., Vice President; Robert A. Mell- 
man, Easton, Pa., Secretary; Edward F. 
Kotchi, Kingston, Pa., Treasurer. Ex- 
ecutive Committee members are: Rex 
H. Smelser, Lake Charles, La.; Harold 
K. Collins, Durham, N. C.; Ruth S. 
Lape, Cincinnati, O.; Louis McElroy, 
Gary, Indiana; and Karl B. Kluge, Ta- 
coma, Wash. Mrs. Ruth S. Lape and 
Henry McTyre (Natchitoches, La.) are 
co-editors of the Letter-O-Gram. 
Thomas A. Bell is Program Chairman 
for National Council meetings at the 
1957 AVA Convention. Mr. Bell will 
also serve as the National Council rep- 
resentative to the T & I Policy and 
Planning Committee. Hobart Sommers, 
Chicago, IIl., is the Council’s representa- 
tive to the AVA Advisory Council, 
1957. 


* a 


American Technical Education As- 
sociation: Carl J. Anderwald, State Ed- 
ucation Department, Albany, N. Y., 
President; Richard Howes, State De- 
partment of Education, Hartford, Conn., 
Secretary-Treasurer. Burr Coe, New 
Brunswick, N. J., Russell Beattie, Went- 
worth Institute, Boston, Mass., and Karl 
Kluge, Tacoma Vocational Technical 
School, Takoma, Wash., and Directors. 


* a % 


National Vocational Agricultural 


Teachers’ Association, Inc.: Robert 
Bishopp, Star Route, Powell, Wyoming, 
President; Robert Howey, 232 E. State, 
Sycamore, Ill., Past President; Donald 
Kabler, Corvallis, Oregon, Vice Presi- 
dent, Region I; Edwin K. Fife, 1 Hick- 
ory Drive, Wilbraham, Mass., Vice Pres- 
ident, Region VI. Remaining in office 
are: Neldon A. Taylor, 4651 Eastside 
Rd., Redding, Calif., Treasurer; Ken- 
neth Henderson, 711 St. John, Garden 
City, Kansas, Vice President, Region 
II; James Wall, Waverly, Nebraska, 
Vice President, Region III; Paul P. 
Mechling, Lancaster, O., Vice President, 
Region IV; Luther S. Hardin, Searcy, 
Ark., Vice President, Region V. Lionel 
E. Cross, 408 Almaden Ave., San Jose, 
Calif., is Executive Secretary. 


——, 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


State Supervisors of Agricultural Ey. 
ucation: Cola D. Watson, Vermont 
President; R. C. S. Sutcliff, New York 
Vice President; S. D. McMillen, Wey 
Virginia, Secretary; E. P. Hilton, Kep. 
tucky, AVA Advisory Council member. 
Warren G. Weiler, Ohio, alternate. 

ok * * 

Teacher Trainers, Agricultural Fg. 
ucation: Dr. Charles Hill, Cornell Uni. 
versity, Chairman; Dr. Ralph Bender, 
Ohio State University, Secretary. Dr; 
W. Howard Martin, University of Con. 
necticut, AVA Advisory Council mem. 
ber; Dr. Walter Bjoraker, University of 
Wisconsin, alternate. 


* * & 


Ralph Talbott, Georgia, will repre. 
sent.the agriculture division on the 1957 
AVA Advisory Council. Louis Sasman, 
Wisc., is alternate. 


nt * 


Dr. T. J. Horne of Virginia was 
elected Chairman of the AVA Con. 
mittee on Research in Agricultural Ed. 
ucation. H. S. Brunner, Pennsylvania, 
will serve as Secretary. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


AVA’s Business Education Division 
made the following committee appoint: 
ments. Policy and Planning: Margaret 
Andrews, Minneapolis, Minn.; E. Dun- 
can Hyde, Baltimore, Md.; Marguerite 
Crumley, Richmond, Va.; and George 
DaVall, Los Angeles, Calif. Member- 
ship: H. D. Shotwell, Topeka, Kan, 
William Selden, Harrisburg, Pa.; Rich- 
ard Clanton, Baton Rouge, La.; and 
Cora Warner, Los Angles, Calif. Re 
search and Publications: Louis Nan 
assey, Montclair, N. J., Mildred Wit 
ten, Atlanta, Ga.; Oswald Hager, Grand 
Forks, N. D.; Elvin S. Eyster, Ind.; Me: 
Kee Fiske, Fresno, Calif. Advertising 
and Exhibits: Mable L. Moore, Ports 
mouth, Va.; Laura Nicholson, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Margaret Elam, St. Louis, Mo, 
Berand Shilt, Buffalo, N. Y. Margaret 
Crumley is representative to the AVA 
Advisory Council. 


\ 
% 8 % 


Robert Kozelka was re-elected Pres: 
dent of the National Association o 
Supervisors of Business Education. Mr. 
Kozelka is Supervisor of Business Edv- 
cation, State Board for Vocational Edv- 
cation, Springfield, Ill. Vice President 
is George M. DaVall, Supervisor 0 
Business Education, Los Angeles Cit) 
Schools, Calif. Laura Nicholson, At: 
zona State Supervisor of Business Edu 
cation is Secretary-Treasurer and Glad) 
Peck, Louisiana State Supervisor 
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MORE ASSOCIATION NEWS 





— 


Business Education is Member-at-Large. 
James Zancanella, Wyoming State Su- 
pervisor Of Business Education is rep- 
resentative to the Advisory Council. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

National Association of State Super- 
visors of Distributive Education: Mar- 
guerite Loos, Ohio, President; P. B. 
Waters, S. C., Vice President; Samuel 
Caplan, Pennsylvania, Secretary; R. C. 
Van Wagenen, California, Treasurer. 
Members of the Board of Directors are 
John Waldeck, Colorado, and George 
Saunders, Vermont. 





AVA 

Distributive Education Clubs of America, 
Inc.: Brice Cecil, Texas, President; James 
C. Zancanella, Wyoming, Secretary. New 
trustees: John Pope, G. Henry Richert, 
and Donovan Armstrong, all of Washing- 
ton, D.C. M. J. DeBenning, Oklahoma, 
re-elected Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees; James Dorsey, Connecticut, sec- 
retary. H. D. Shotwell, Kansas, continues 
as Treasurer. 


HOME ECONOMICS 

National Association of State Super- 
visors of Home Economics Education: 
Ruth Wallace, Jackson, Mississippi, 
Chairman; Rose Wanek, Nebraska, Vice 








VICE PRESIDENTIAL 
PROFILE 


William R. Mason, AVA’s new 
Vice President for Industrial Arts 
who is Supervisor of Industrial Arts 
Cleveland, Ohio, public schools, was 
born in LaSalle, Illinois. He earned 
his bachelor of education degree at 
Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal, and his master’s degree at the 
University of Chicago. He has done 
additional work toward his doctor’s 
degree at Columbia University and 
Western Reserve University. 

Mr. Mason has had teaching ex- 
perience in the Cleveland public 
schools and at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity’s Graduate School. He has 
served as a guest professor at Ore- 
gon State College. His current re- 
sponsibilities call for improving in- 
dustrial arts instruction in Cleveland’s 
technical, special, junior and senior 
high schools; and to. develop course 
materials. 

He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa, the AVA Industrial Arts Pol- 
icy and Planning Committee, and the 
Journal Editorial Board. He is a past 
president of the Ohio Industrial Arts 
Association and the Cleveland Indus- 
trial Arts Club. 
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Chairman. Rena Hodgens, Illinois, Rep- 

resentative to AVA Advisory Council. 

Mrs. Cleo Reinwald, Pa., Alternate. 
-AVA— 

National Association of Vocational 
Homemaking Teachers: Edith Everitt, 
Stoneboro, Pa., President. 

——--AVA--—— 

National Association of Teacher Edu- 
cators of Home Economics: Mary Wilson, 
Mississippi State College for Women, Co- 
lumbus, President; Mrs. Margaret Barkley, 
State University of New York College for 
Teachers, Buffalo, President-Elect; Floride 
Moore, University of Georgia, Athens, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 

—— AVA 

National Association of State Directors 
of Vocational Education: Ralph A. How- 
ard, Ohio, President; Emmett O’Brien, 
Connecticut, Vice President; Oscar I. Paul- 
son, Oregon, Secretary-Treasurer. Execu- 
tive Board: L. Garcia Hernandez, Puerto 
Rico; Harold Van Westrienen, Michigan; 
J. R. Cullison, Arizona, Wesley P. Smith, 
California. 

AVA 

T. G. Walters, Georgia State Supervisor 
of Agricultural Education since 1942 was 
named Man of the Year in Agriculture in 
Georgia in the Progressive Farmer maga- 
zine’s 1956 awards program. , 

A north Georgia farm boy who married, 
taught in one and two-teacher schools and 
farmed in the summer, Mr. Walters was 
determined to be a vo-ag teacher. When 
he finished his college work in 1927 he 
went to Colquitt County to teach and 
pioneer in developing programs for 10 
years. Named Master Teacher of Agricul- 
ture for Georgia in 1932, the next year 
Mr. Walters was honored for “the most 
successful work in forestry.” 

Ater 1937 Mr. Walters served as dis- 
trict supervisor and State FFA Executive 
Secretary. He worked with Dr. M. D. 
Mobley in developing Georgia’s FFA-FHA 
Camp where 5,000 boys and girls vaca- 
tion every year. 

As State Supervisor, Mr. Walters has 
made countless contributions to Georgia’s 
program of vocational agriculture, which 
is the largest in the nation. The Progres- 
sive Farmer reports that he has been a 
leader in adjusting vo-ag programs to the 
needs of an increasingly mechanized, chang- 
ing agriculture. 








AVA 

Dr. Shriver L. Coover, AVA past vice 
president for industrial arts participated in 
the 1956 Convention of the Minnesota 
Vocational Association. Robert M. Worth- 
ington, MVA Convention chairman, reports 
that Dr. Coover’s presentation—Perennial 
Problems Confronting Industrial Arts 
Teachers—and his discussion of evaluation 
in drafting wide interest. 

-AVA— 

Samuel L. Fick, AVA Vice President 
or Trade and Industrial Education ad- 
dressed all junior and senior high school 
teachers of the Idaho Falls, Idaho, area on 
November 1 and a similar group in the 
Pocatello area on November 2. 








PRESIDENTIAL 
PROFILE 


AVA’s new President, Mrs. Eva 
W. Scully, was one of two daughters 
born to Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Wesley 
of Casey County, Kentucky. Her 
father was a rural school teacher, so 
Eva and her sister Thelma attended 
a one-room rural school in the early 
grades. The family later moved to 
Middleburg, Ky., where the girls 
completed elementary and high 
school. Both were valedictorians of 
their senior classes. 

Mrs. Scully entered Berea College 
where she met Harry B. Waller, 
whom she later married. She grad- 
uated in home economics and Mr. 
Waller graduated in agriculture from 
the University of Kentucky. Soon 
after their marriage they moved to 
Arizona because of Mr. Waller’s 
health. 

After her husband’s death, Mrs. 
Scully began teaching home econom- 
ics in Arizona. She was appointed 
assistant and, later, state supervisor 
of home economics, serving in the 
latter position for five years. She 
resigned from this post when she 
married James Scully, a businessman 
in Glendale, Arizona. After Mr. 
Scully’s death, she resumed her duties 
as state supervisor. She has con- 
tinued in this position since 1940. 

Mrs. Scully has one foster daugh- 
ter, Winifred, who now lives in 
Alaska. She lives with her 80-year- 
old mother in Glendale, nine miles 
from Phoenix. Her sister, Mrs. Phil 
Marshall, a musician, lives across the 
street and visits with her mother al- 
most every day, especially when Mrs. 
Scully has to be away from home in 
the evenings. 

Statistics: B.S., University of Ken- 
tucky; M.S., Colorado A&M, Fort 
Collins. Teaching experience in high 
schools in Liberty, Ky.; Rutherford- 
ton, Spindale, N.C.; Glendale and 
Phoenix, Arizona. Teaching home 
economics education during summer 
sessions: Arizona State College, Flag- 
staff, Arizona State College, Tempe, 
University of Arizona, Colorado 
A&M, University of Missouri, Mon- 
tana State College. Honor organiza- 
tions: Phi Upsilon Omicron, Delta 
Kappa Gamma, honorary member, 
Arizona Ass’n. of FHA (Chairman 
of State Advisory Board since its be- 
ginning) honorary member National 
Association of FHA (served two 
vears on National Advisory Board); 
Phi Kappa Phi. 

Past President, Arizona Home Eco- 
nomics Association; past vice presi- 
dent for home economics, AVA. 











FROM THE U. S. OFFICE 


Mary Resh and John B. Pope partici- 
pated in the 11th Annual Conference of 
the National Council on Hotel and Restau- 
rant Education held December 10 and 11 
at the Kellogg Center for Continuing Edu- 
cation, Michigan State University. Approx- 
imately 75 educators and directors of per- 
sonnel training attended this two-day con- 
ference. Mrs. Resh spoke on the objectives 
and accomplishments of high school and 
trade school programs for the hotel and 
restaurant industries. Mr. Pope described 
the training services that are available to 
hotel and restaurant industries through 
State and local offices of vocational educa- 
tion. 

* * * 


The first two of the series of four leaftets 
entitled Adventuring in Research to Im- 
prove School Practices in Homemaking 
Programs is now available. The series is 
designed to assist teachers, teacher-edu- 
cators, and supervisors to utilize the re- 
search approach (individual and group) to 
improve school practices in homemaking 
programs. They are available at 5 cents 
per single copy or $3.75 for 100 copies 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


* * * 


Johnie Christian and Selma Lippeatt are 
representing the Home Economics Educa- 
tion Branch on the planning committee for 
a National Nutrition Conference to be held 
in Washington, April 1-3, sponsored by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Nutrition 
Committee and the Interagency Committee 
on Nutrition Education and School Lunch. 

* * * 

A new bulletin, Planning and Conducting 
a Program of Instruction in Vocational 
Agriculture for Young Farmers, has been 
released by the Office of Education and 
is available at 45 cents per copy from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. The publication 
was prepared by H. N. Hunsicker, Program 
Specialist in Agricultural Education, with 
assistance and contributions from other 
staff members and State workers. 

co * * 

The national meeting of the New Home- 
makers of America will be held at Gram- 
bling College, Grambling, Louisiana, June 
3-7, 1957. The theme of the meeting is to 
be Today’s Teen-agers, Tomorrow’s Home- 
makers. Lois Oliver, National FHA Ad- 
viser, participated in arrangements for this 
meeting during a recent visit to Louisiana. 

Ea a * 

Members of the Agricultural Education 
Branch staff will accompany national offi- 
cers of the Future Farmers of America on 
their annual Good-Will Tour February 4- 
March 1. The groups will visit headquarters 
offices of 42 business concerns and organi- 
zations in 12 cities during the tour. In 
each State, they will be joined by the State 
FFA advisor and president. 

* *« «* 

John B. Pope recently attended a joint 
session of the Wilmington, Delaware, Sales 
Executives Club and school guidance coun- 
selors of the Wilmington area. The meet- 
ing concluded with a banquet featuring 


* 
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the subject of Selling as a Career. The 
purpose of the meeting was to promote a 
better appreciation of the contribution of 
distributive education to selling as a career 
field. 

* ok Es 

Earl M. Bowler joined the staff of the 
Division of Vocational Education in No- 
vember 1956 as Assistant Director of the 
Trade and Industrial Education Branch. 
Mr. Bowler came to the staff of the Office 
from the University of Texas where he was 
Assistant Director of the Industrial Edu- 
cation Department. Prior to his connection 
with the University, Mr. Bowler was Re- 
gional Field Representative, War Produc- 
tion Training, U. S. Office of Education, 
with headquarters in Dallas. He has been 
a personnel director in industry, and for 
four years was Local Director of Vocation- 
al and Adult Education at Rhinelander, 
Wisconsin. He holds a Bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Minnesota and a 
Master’s degree from Colorado State Col- 
lege at Fort Collins. 

*x* * «* 

Approximately 41,000 FFA Foundation 
award medals for 1957 presentation have 
been mailed to State FFA Advisors, ac- 
cording to John Farrar, FFA staff mem- 
ber, who handles national distribution of 
the medals. The Foundation provides the 
medals for local FFA chapters to award 
boys who have demonstrated outstanding 
achievement in the fields of Public Speak- 
ing, Star Chapter Farmers, Farm Mechan- 
ics, Soil and Water Management, Farm 
Electrification, Dairy Farming, and Farm 
Safety. 


x t 
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John Walsh, Director of the Trade and 
Industrial Education Branch, participated 
in a conference with representatives of the 
American Hotel Association, National Res- 
taurant Association, and American Hospi- 
tal Association, in New York City on 
January 10. The conference was called to 
explore the needs and possible procedures 
for developing a curriculum guide for the 
foods industry. 


% % 


A. H. Hollenberg and E. J. Johnson 
represented the Agricultural Education 
Branch in a Pacific regional conference on 
Farm Mechanics sponsored by the Division 
of Vocational Education, held January 
14-18 at Utah State Agricultural College. 
Logan, Utah. Head State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education and other staff 
members responsible for farm mechanics 
instruction were invited to participate in 
the conference. Five areas of farm mechan- 
ics discussed included farm power and 
machinery, rural electrification, soil and 
water management, farm buildings and 
other structures, and farm shop work. 

* * * 


A Learn to Earn Opportunities Forum, 
sponsored by four international women’s 
service clubs, in cooperation with locai 
agencies, community organizations, and 
the local agencies, community organiza- 
tions, and the U.S. Department of Labor, 
was held in Washington, D. C., on January 
26. Mary S. Resh, Trade and Industrial 
Education Branch, was chairman of the 


i 


Forum. Geared to the needs and interes; 
of mature women who are a_potentia| 
source of labor supply, as well as job Op: 
portunities in the metropolitan area, the 
program featured talks by Alice K. Leo. 
pold, Director of the Women’s Bureay, 
U. S. Department of Labor; employers: 
school officials; and personnel directors. 
who emphasized the importance of job 
skills and job attitudes for  successfy 
employment. 
* * * 

Annual Board meetings for the Future 
Farmers of America and National FFA 
Foundation were held in the Office of Edy. 
cation during the last week of January. 
The FFA Foundation Board of Trustees 
held sessions to determine the Foundation 
program for 1957, then met with repre. 
sentatives of the donors to review the pro. 
gram with them. There were joint meet. 
ings of the FFA Board of Student Officers 
and Board of Directors at which time rov- 
tine business matters of the organization 
were discussed. W. T. Spanton, Director 
of the Agricultural Education Branch, 
serves as chairman of both the Founda. 
tion Board of Trustees and the FFA Board 
of Directors. Other staff members serv- 
ing on both Boards are H. N. Hunsicker, 
E. J. Johnson, R. E. Naugher, and A. W. 
Tenney. In addition, the FFA Board in- 
cludes four State Supervisors, and the 
Foundation Board includes nine repre. 
sentatives from the States. 

aS ae * 

E. J. Johnson, Program Specialist, Ag- 
ricultural Education Branch, will serve as 
an advisor and member of the steering 
committee for the 1957 Junior Fact Find- 
ers Conference of the Institute of American 
Poultry Industries, at Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, February 15-17. The young people’ 
conference deals with problems and op- 
portunities of boys and girls who are 
planning to enter some phase of the poul- 
try industry. Representatives from about 
20 States are expected to participate. 

He * 
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the heavy type assuring 
accurate, smooth jointing 
and fitting with ease! 


Oliver 6-in. Jointer is ideal for school shops. 
Sturdy, rigid, one-piece frame carries tables 
cutterhead, motor, fence, guard. Tables are raised 
and lowered by hand knobs and screw. Fence, 
adjustable across ; 
table, can be tilted 

up to 45°. Three- 

knife circular safety 

cylinder. Write for 

Bulletin No. 133. 


Oliver makes Jointers 
in 6” to 30” sizes, and 
a full line of sturdy 
woodworking equip- 
ment for schools, 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
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1957 AVA CONVENTION 
DOWNTOWN 
Philadelphia, Pa. PHILADELPHIA 
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Meetings and registration facilities will be located at cooper- 





ating hotels through Monday, August 5; Tuesday through Friday, 





August 9 at Convention Hall where general meetings will convene. 











The Ship’s program and the first session of the House of Delegates 
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are scheduled for the Bellevue Stratford (no. 2). % 


(convention watt 








AVA members who will be travelling with their 





families, combining summer vacations with convention 
attendance, will be interested to know that all cooper- 
ating hotels offer the family plan, which houses children 


under 14 years of age at no charge. 





SEE NEXT PAGE FOR LIST OF COOPERATING HOTELS AND RATES. 
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NEW BOOKS 





Cabinetmaking and Millwork, by Alf 
Dahl and J. Douglas Wilson. American 
Technical Society, 848 East 58th St., Chica- 
go 37, Illinois, 1956. 352 pages. 

An enlarged edition, with many illustra- 
tions, this is an up-to-date work on modern 
cabinetmaking and millwork, new tools, 
materials, and trends in architecture. It 
will be of value to anyone who wants a 
thorough knowledge of construction stand- 
ards and material standards. 

He ok aK 

Concrete and Masonry, by Emanuele 
Stieri. Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., 1956. 277 
pages, $1.75. 

Here is a profusely illustrated guide to 
fundamentals of concrete materials and 
procedures. Complete instructions are given 
for form making, working with stucco, 
brick, concrete block, and glass block. 

Servicing TV AFC Systems, by John 
Russell, Jr. John F. Rider Publisher, Inc., 
116 West 14th St., New York 11, N. Y., 
1956. 119 pages, $2.70. 


The troubles and repair of major types 
of AFC circuits are discussed here. Theory, 
waveforms, components, and common 
faults and their diagnosis are described. 

Electronic Computors, edited. by T. E. 
Ivall. Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 1956. 167 
pages, $10.00. 


This is a non-mathematical introduction 
to the principles and applications of com- 
puters employing valves and other elec- 
tronic devices. It is written primarily for 
technicians and students but is also suitable 
for business executives, placing emphasis 
on automation techniques in industry. 

Ageing in Industry, by F. LeGros Clark 
and Agnes C. Dunne. Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1956. 147 pages, $7.50. 


Figures derived from census reports are 
the basis of this report on the problems of 
the ageing population in 32 large manual 
occupations. The factual and _ statistical 
information collected should be of interest 
to industrial research workers as it illumi- 
nates some obscure problems of employ- 
ment and senescence. 


Psychology, General-Industrial-Social, by 
John Munro Fraser. Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 15 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1956. 310 pages, $7.50. 


The fields of general, industrial and so- 
cial psychology are surveyed from the 
manager’s point of view in this new study. 
The human problems of industry and com- 
merce and the management of social groups 
are covered. 

* * * 

Radio-Television & Basic Electronics, by 
R. L. Oldfield. American Technical Society, 
848 East 58th St., Chicago 37, Illinois, 
1956. 432 pages. 

Radio and general electronics, beginning 
with a concise discussion of electrical 
principles and proceeding to electronic 
phenomena are treated here. The actual 
sequence of events is followed. 


s 
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Engineering Structural Failures, by Rolt 
Hammond. Philosophical Library, 15 East 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 1957. 224 
pages, $12.00. 

This is a survey of the causes and results 
of failures in a variety of examples of engi- 
neering. Special problems of failure due to 
vibration, earthquake and subsidence and 
in welded structures are discussed. 

* * * 

American Business Dictionary, by Harold 
Lazarus. Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 
East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 1957. 
522 pages, $10.00. 

A wide variety of areas of business to 
meet the vocabulary needs of business men, 
teachers, students of business, economists 
and others are covered in this volume. The 
terms, business and government institu- 
tions, concepts, procedures, job titles, mon- 
etary units, laws and abbreviations com- 
monly referred to in modern business are 
defined and described. 

a 1 oe 

Conference Leader’s Guide to Effective 
Supervision, by Milon Brown. The Mac- 
millan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y., 1956. 72 pages, $3.75. 

Designed as basic reading for trainees in 
supervisor-development courses, this vol- 
ume treats supervision as a practical art. 
Key questions throughout offer food for 
thought for continuing self-education of the 
supervisor. 

* * * 

Frequency-Modulated Radio, by K. R. 
Sturley. The Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y., 1957. 
120 pages, $3.00. 

The principles of frequency modulation 
are explained here in terms that can be 
understood by the practical man whose job 
is to make an fm receiver work. Sugges- 


tions are made for the enthusiastic ama. 
teur to help him cope with alignment Prob. 


lems and the location of faults. 


Materials and Processes in Manitfactuy. 
ing, by E. Paul DeGarmo. The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York ll, 


INOY.; E957; Toe 


This college-level text for engineering 
students presents subject matter from the 
viewpoint of manufacturing with explana. 
tions of how and why given materials are 
used for certain manufacturing applications 


* * * 


pages, $8.50. 


and why they react as they do. 


Pictorial Microwave Dictionary, by Vic- 
tor J. Young and Meredith W. Jones. John 
F. Rider Publisher, Inc., 116 West 14th St. 


* xe 


New York 11, N. Y., 1956. 


$2.95. 


Modern microwave terminology is pre- 
sented in this pictorial dictionary. Com. 
plete coverage is designed for engineers, 
laboratory technicians, students and others 
with an interest in microwave techniques, 

Growing Field Crops, by George H, 
Dungan and W. 


A. Ross. 


110 pages, 


McGraw-Hill 










































Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd St. 
New York 36, N. Y., 1957. 495 pages, 


$4.96. 








This book presents information on the 
growing of crop plants, methods of har. 
vesting and storing. Some of science under. 
lying plant behavior is included, and the 


approach 


is practical, 






summarizing the 






latest findings of research in readable form. 
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Growing Cotton, by V. R. Cardozier, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1957. 


423 pages, $5.80. 


Written to help farmers and prospective 
farmers solve problems in growing and 
marketing cotton, this text condenses a 
vast amount of information. 
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1957 Convention Hotels 
a a 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

HOTEL RATES — Turn page for map; reservation blank 
Singles Doubles Suites 

1 ADELPHIA 

$9.00 $11.50-16.00 
2 BELLEVUE 

8.00-10.00 12.00-14.00 $25.00-45.00 
3. BEN FRANKLIN 

8.00-10.00 11.00-16.00 26.00-27.00 
4 ESSEX 

6.00 9.00-10.00 
5 JOHN BARTRAM 

5.50 9.00-12.00 20.00 
6 PENN SHERWOOD 

6.00-6.50 10.00-13.00 18.50-21.50 
7 ST. JAMES 

7.50-10.00 

8 SHERATON 

7.85 12.00-13.00 25.00 
9 SYLVANIA 

6.00 9,00-11.00 20.00 
10 WARWICK 

16.00-18.00 26.00-30.00 
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